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Cor am 


“The American Lawyer” appears in | 
a somewhat changed form, and we trust 


that the innovation will prove satis- 
factory to our readers. As will be ob- | 
served, the news items relative to Bar 
Associations, the Bar at Large, the New 
York City Bar and Law Schools have 
been omitted. Of interest in a personal 
item unless the individual be a national 
character) it may be said that like a per- 
sonal action, “moritur cum persona,” besides even the in- 
dividual involved, is apt to lose interest in a record of his 
doings when made weeks afterwards. 





It strikes us that the average member of the bar would 
scarcely care to read through five or six columns to learn that 
Tom Jones and John Smith, of Painted Post, have entered 
into partnership, with offices over Bill Hutchinson's shoe store. 
Similarly that he would prefer to read a good address before 
a Bar Association, printed in extenso and as a separate article, 
rather than to read a dry account of it by title among the news 
items. 


GP BoB 


The announcement of the approaching release of Mrs. 
Maybrick should afford ground for congratulation, though the 
delay in granting it must be deplored. Without entering 

into any discussion as to the guilt 

or innocence of the prisoner, the most 

Mrs. Maybrick’s cursory survey of the evidence will 
Approaching Re- reveal its total insufficiency in sup- 
lease. port of the verdict. It has been gen- 

erally admitted that Sir James Fitz- 

James Stephens, trial judge, was at 

ie time in the twilight of insanity. Only too apparent to 
ounsel and legal spectators were his pathetic lapses and 
attempts to call back that reason even then slipping from 
im. Rulings were made during the course of the trial, at 
ich members of the bar stood aghast. We believe the 
erdict to have been totally unwarranted; in fact, it was 
ever really shown that Mr. Maybrick died from arsenic 
soning. In many respects the case presents a close analogy 

) that of a famous cause celebre in New York, that of 
Carlyle Harris, although in the latter instance we have no 
loubt as to the real guilt of the accused, albeit some doubt 
to whether he should not have been acquitted, the learned 
nion of the Court of Appeals to the contrary notwithstand- 
In both instances the accused seemed to have been con- 

ted on their past records, Mrs. Maybrick because of her 

* ‘ations with Brierly, Carlyle Harris becavse of his generally 
raved disposition as manifested on numerous occasions. 
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Vobis. 


One point the case has emphasized very strongly and that is 
the defective state of English criminal jurisprudence. Our 
trans-Atlantic friends are always pointing out to us how ex- 
peditious their criminal trials are, as contrasted with ours, 
and while this reproach is to a certain extent justified, yet 
if we had to choose between a system such as ours, which 
piles delay upon delay, with the consequent chances largely 
in favor of the guilty, and one which permits no right of appeal 
whatever except to the pardoning power, we would unhesi- 
tatingly choose the former. 


Go oa 


With this number we begin a series of the Great Trials 
of Fiction, the first being that of the Yatton Estates in “Ten 
Thousand a Year,” by Samuel Warren. While we believe 

that there are few attorneys who 
have not read with avidity of the 


Great Trials of woes of Tittlebat Titmouse and his 


Fiction. acute adviser, Mr. Oily Gammon, yet 
“Ten Thousand the picture of the actual scene before 
A Year.” Lord Widdrington is one that will 


bear almost endless repetition. It 

may be added that the following is 
considered to be a fairly accurate key to the characters, 
having been taken from various sources, principally from 
the English “Notes and Queries.” Mr. Quicksilver, Lord 
Brougham; Mr. Subtle, Sir Charles Scarlett; the Attorney- 
weneral, Lord Lyndhurst; Mr. Crystal, Sir C. Cresswell; Mr. 
Quirk, Alderman Harmer, of Harmer, Flower & Steele; Mr. 
Tresayle, John Bell, Q. C.; Lord Widdrington, Lord Tender- 
den; Mr. Justice Grayley, Sir John Bailey; Dr. Diabolus 
Gander, Dr. Dionysius Lardner; Mr. Vivid, M. P., Sir Robert 
Peel; and Lord Bullfinch, M. P., Lord John Russell. 


Go oe 


The recent death of the well known Grahams Polley, 
following some time after that of Judge McAdam, recalls the 
definition of a “High Roller” given 
by the latter in the famous suit to 
set aside a certain transfer made by 
Polley, as being in fraud of creditors, 
where, as will be remembered, it was 
said “the grantor, Polley, became 
reckless and profligate, going from bad to worse, so that he 
was pleased upon the witness stand to acknowledge himself 
a ‘high roller,’ a term which, according to his evidence, means 
a ‘sporty’ man who rolls round during the night, an over 
generous man, a spendthrift, and a giver of some dinners and 
entertainments to friends in which sobriety plays but a small 
part.” 


“High Roller” Ju- 
dicially Defined. 
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The New York Court of Appeals in a recent decision (Cos- 
selmon v. Dunfee, 172 N. Y. 507) has alluded to a highly rep- 
rehensible practice which seems to be on the increase among 
We refer to the ask- 
ing of questions which counsel must 


trial lawyers. 


A Reprehensible 
Practice Re- 
buked. 


cannot be 
that 
they may have a certain effect 
with the jury. 
ticularly frequent in 


be assumed to know 


answered, merely in order 


This has become par- 
negligepre 
cases. In the particular instance, counsel for plaintiff asked 
a witness for defendant: “Do you know whether they carried 
insurance for accidents to their employees?” While this 
question was objected to as incompetent and the objection sus- 
tained, a ruling which was affirmed on appeal, the court takes 
occasion to lay down the rule that where the trial court or 
the appellate division is satisfied that the verdict has been 


influenced by these methods it should for that reason be 
set aside. 


BG BG & 

An interesting question in the law of libel was brought 
up before the Supreme Court of Louisiana in a recently re- 
ported case (Cooke v. O’Malley, 33 So. 377). The cause of 
action arose out of an article at- 
tacking the plaintiff, who was an in- 
surance adjuster, charging him with 
unfairness, arbitrariness and oppres- 
siveness and stating that the stand- 
and-deliver methods of Dick Turpin, 
Robert Macaire and Claude Dutval and 
other worthies of that ilk could not 
hold a candle to those which he had 
adopted. The result of this emphatic expression of opinion 
was a $35,000 damage suit and a $1,000 verdict. After af- 
firming the general rule that these charges could not be sus- 
tained by reputation and general conduct, nor by evidence 
of conduct in particular cases not set out in the answer, 
the court then took up the point advanced by the defendant 
that plaintiff's position was quasi judicial. After quoting 
from Griswold’s text book on the swhject of fire underwriters, 
the court emphatically repudiated this contention, and would 
certainly seem justified in so doing. There have been several 
attempts lately to urge the “judicial immunity” rule in kindred 


cases, but the defense does not seem as yet to have secured 
recognition. 


The Theory of 
“Judicial Posi- 
tion” as Applied 
to Insurance Ad- 
justers. 


Goa oa 

The next thirty days will probably witness the adjourn- 
ment of any legislature now in session, at which a sigh of 
relief will be heaved by a thankful community. The average 
body of law makers is now regarded 
in the light of an unmitigated nui- 
sance by the community in general. 
Each member goes to the Capitol 
with the pernicious belief well fixed 
in his mind that he is there for the 
purpose of making laws, and laws of some kind, good, indif- 
ferent or bad, are what we must have at all hazards. The 
result is a great flood of legislation (in New York one 
volume is not sufficient and we have to have two) most of it 
being of the latter quality. Some time ago, one of the 
Soelons, however, furnished an example which others, we 
think, might do well to imitate. He hunted up an old act 


A House Divided 
Against Itself. 








passed about a hundred years ago and then solemnly intro- 
duced another one re-enacting it. Now this scheme is ore 
which should commend itself. It furnishes an outlet for the 
legislator’s activities and does very little harm to anybody. 
In New York State we have the edifying spectacle of a 
Governor who, at the time this is written, is in control of 
the Senate and a party boss who carries the Assembly in 
his vest pocket. The Governor seemingly has a little score of 
his own to settle with New Yorw City, because of its tre 
mendous repudiation of his policy in the last campaign ani 
the result has been a number of acts of a directly hostile 
nature. Among them is one which doubles the liquor license 
and another placing a heavy tax wpon mortgages. In return 
the liquor and restaurant interests in New York have entered 
into a boycott arrangement, according to which all agree 
to refrain from purchasing any up-State products. How long 
this edifying condition of affairs is likely to continue it is 
impossiible to say. At the present moment the Bmpire State 
presents the appearance of a house divided against itself, owing 
to the usual town and country row. 


Go oa & 


The question of “free reporting,” like the poor, we have 
with us always and it has long been a source of wonder to 
us that bar associations generally have not given more at- 
tention to it. So far as we have been 
able to discover, only the Commercial 
Law League have taken it up, and 
while there is no disposition on our 
part to belittle its endeavors, we 
tuink that strength should be given to the movement by 
more concerted action. As the matter stands at the present 
time, commercial houses are making a regular practice of 
writing to attorneys in the country districts and in small 
towns asking for information as to the financial, social and 
spiritual standing of tradesmen in the vicinity to whom 
they expect to sell a bill of goods. Sometimes a stamped 
envelope accompanies the letter, very often it does not. The 
attorney is assumed to be a walking Dun and Bradstreet as 
to every man, woman and child in his locality. If he does 
not happen to possess this encyclopediac stock of informa 
tion, he is supposed to waste a day or so in inquiring. We 
uave known of instances in which an attorney was actually 
forced to hire a horse and buggy and drive ten miles to 
satisfy this demand upon his time. This is presumed to be 
upon the implied promise that if there are any collections 
arising out of the matter, he will receive them. But does 
he as a general ruje? Not much. In fact, if the buyer does 
not “come to time” with his payment the unfortunate mem- 
ber of the bar is lucky if he does not receive a letter in- 
sinuating that he has “stood in” with the debtor and that 
there is some deep laid conspiracy to defraud the honest mer 
chant out of the price of his goods, wares and merchandise. 
Besides, even admitting that he does receive the collection, 
just note what a temptation has been placed before the at- 
torney and how every inducement is given him to report the 
unreliable debtor as financially responsible so that he may 
have the chance later on of handling the claim! If such 
claim does finally reach him, it is usually only after half 4 
dozen running letters have been written and three or four 
drafts drawn so that the recalcitrant debtor has become “case 
hardened.” Usually not even an acknowledgment is sent, 
thanking the attorney for all his labor, and if he were ‘o 
render a biil therefor, the righteous tradesman would raise 
his hands in holy horror and call upon an overruling Prov!- 
dence for vengeance upon professional rapacity. 


Free Reporting. 
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The State of Iowa v. Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. 


Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, after liberty from justice 
which must stand as a record for homicides, has been 
tried for the murder of King Claudius by the Junior Law 
court of the University of Iowa. 


Murder in the first degree was the crime urged against 
him by the State’s attorneys. In the trial, which took place 
under the direction of Justice Deemer, of the lowa Supreme 
bench, insanity and self-defence were relied upon by the de 
fendant to secure his acquittal. 


The jury was unanimous in voting Hamlet sane at the 
time he killed King Claudius, but on the question of self-de- 
fence as a justification it was for some time divided equal- 
ly. A verdict of manslaughter was finally agreed upon as the 
verdict, on the argument that Hamlet was roused to kill his 
uncle by a burst of sudden fury at the traps set for his life, 
under circumstances which would not justify a verdict of 
‘not guilty” under the Iowa law, which requires one resisting 
attack to retreat if possible. 


Hamlet was indicted for the murder of the King by an 
indictment returned by the specially appointed Grand Jury. 
The University of Iowa Grand Jury investigated the matter 
of Hamlet’s alleged crime carefully, under the instructions 
of Justice Deemer, who told them that no matter how much 
time had elapsed since the commission of the crime, the per- 
petrator should be brought to justice. This is the theory of 
the Iowa criminal law, which permits of no statute of limi- 
tations for murder and other crimes against the lives of 
persons. 

The ix.dictment read as follows: 


“Junior Law Court of Johnson county, Iowa, February 
Term, 1903. State of Iowa v. Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, 
ss. Indictment. 


“The Grand Jury of the University of Iowa, in the name 
of the State of Iowa, accuses Hamlet of the crime of murder 
in the first degree, committed as follows: 


“The said Hamlet, on or about the 15th day of January, 
1903, in the county of Johnson and State of Iowa, in and 
upon the body of one Claudius, King of Denmark, then and 
there being, wilfully, deliberately, premeditatedly, feloniously 
and of malice aforethought, did commit and assault with a 
deadly weapon, being then and there a rapier and held in the 
hand of the said Hamlet, and then and there the said Hamlet 
did, then and there, with specific intent to kill and murder 
the said Claudius, wilfully, feloniously, deliberately, premedi- 
tatedly and of his malice aforethought, thrust the said deadly 
Weapon in and through the body of the said Claudius, thereby 
wilfully, feloniously, deliberately, premeditatedly and of his 
malice aforethought, inflicting upon the body of the said 
Claudius a mortal wound, of which mortal wound the said 
Claudius did die. 

“And so this Grand Jury, upon their oaths, do say that 
the said Hamlet, then and there, in the manner and form 
aforesaid, feloniously, wilfully, premeditatedly and of his 
malice aforethought, did intentionally kill and murder the 
Sail Claudius, contrary to the form of the statutes in such 
cases made and provided.” 


The State of Iowa contended that Hamlet conceived the 
idea, soon after the sudden death of his father and the hasty 
mi rriage of his mother to his uncle that Claudius had killed 
his father. “A little more than kin and less than kind” 
ls ne remark testified to by the State’s witnesses as made 
in reply to words addressed by Claudius to Hamlet, in which 
nlet was called “My son” and told he was next in suc- 
cevsion to the throne of Claudius himself. This statement 


\ 


“ 
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of Hamlet’s showed early his animosity to his uncle, the State 
contended. 

The evidence, as it developed, showed that Hamlet was 
a student at the University of lowa instead of at Wittenberg, 
as many Shakespearian authorities have supposed. The 
puppet play wherewith Hamlet tested the conscience of the 
King was dated January 6 and the murder as occurring Jan- 
uary 15, 1903, so as to bring it within the clear memory of 
witnesses. 

The State’s witnesses detailed Hamlet’s efforts to discover 
proof of his uncle’s crime, his thinking of the puppet players, 
his directing them to play a certain play and add thereto 
certain lines which he would give them. The State’s witnesses 
did not forget the directions to the players, “Speak the speech, 
I prithee, as I pronounced it to you, tripplingly on the tongue, 
but if you mouth it as some of the players do I had as leave 
the town crier spoke my lines,” nor his keen criticisms on the 
play as he saw it produced before the King. These actions 
of Hamlet were relied upon as indications of his sanity. 

As further showing his purpose and plot to kill the King, 
the State’s witnesses testified to hearing Hamlet ask Horatio 
the afternoon of the day the King was killed if he was not 
justified in killing Claudius. Here were his words: 

He that hath killed my father and disgraced my mother; 

Popped in between the election and my hopes; 

Thrown out his angle for my proper life, 

And with such cozenage; is it not perfect conscience 

To quit him with this arm? 

“The same evening,” testified witness Cole, of the State’s 
witnesses, who saw the killing of Claudius, “I was present 
in the court room of the castle at a friendly fencing bout be- 
tween Hamlet and Laertes, which had been arranged by King 
Claudius. The King, Queen, Hamlet, Laertes, Osric and others 
were there. King Claudius had arranged the vout, and when 
he began he called for wine. Into one of the cups he threw 
a substance which he said was a precious pearl. This, he said, 
he would drink to Hamlet when he made a point on Laertes. 
When Hamlet made a point the King invited Hamlet to drink 
from the cup. He refused, and the bout went on. During 
the bout the Queen reached for the cup and drank of it. Soon 
thereafter she fell in a swoon, exclaiming, ‘Oh, my dear Ham- 
let, I am poisoned! The drink! the drink!’ 


“Then Hamlet cried in a loud voice: ‘Oh, villany! Ho! 
Let the doors be locked! Treachery! Seek it out!” 

“Hamlet was then told by the dying Laertes that the 
point of the rapier with which both he and Hamlet had been 
wounded in the exchange of rapiers had been poisoned by 
order of the King. Hereupon Hamlet advanced toward the 
King in a threatening manner. 


“The point envenomed, too!’ cried Hamlet. “Then, 
venom, do thy work!’ and with this he stabbed the King 
through the heart with the rapier.” 

The defence made much of the change in Hamlet’s dis- 
position after his father’s death. Before his father’s death 
the defence’s evidence showed that in dress he was scrupu- 
lously neat, dressed in the most approved fashion, wore clothes 
of the latest cut, was careful to wax his mustache, always 
had his hair combed and parted it withal down the middle. 
Intellectually he was in the front rank of students, was always 
considered a brilliant fellow, made many friends socially and 
went out of his way to speak to them. In disposition he was 
pleasant and jovial. 

After the death of his father a gradual change in his dis- 
position was noted. At first he seemed to give way to grief 
no more than do men ordinarily at losing a dear relative. 
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After a while a very revolution took place in the Prince. His 
clothing and hair was unkempt, part of his clothing was fre- 
quently lacking, he came to have a habit of talking con- 
stantly to himself—incoherently for much of the time—his 
words after a time taking form into soliloquies on the doubt- 
ful good of living and other doleful subjects. 

Hamlet’s calling the father of his sweetheart “an old 
fool,” his telling Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, two of his 
dearest college chums, that they were spies and he knew their 
errand, his delight at the repetition by the players of the 
bloody story of the murder of Priam, his upbraiding his mo- 
ther for her actions in abusive and indecent language, his see- 
ing the ghost of his father’s spirit and believing he conversed 
with this apparition, his killing Polonius behind the curtain 
and his absolute inappreciation of the enormity of his 
crime, his signing the death warrants of two of his dear 
friends when he was sent on the trip to England because he 
was too crazy to have about the court of Denmark, his return 
from his trip and his common brawl with Laertes on the grave 
of his sweetheart, his denials of his madness when taxed 
with it, were all shown by the defence as evidence of Hamlet’s 
insanity. 

Hamlet’s brooding over his father’s death, his dreams and 
sleeplessness at night, his deep melancholy, his delusion about 
his father’s ghost, his inappreciation of guilt in the killing 
of Polonius, Gueldenstern and Rosencrantz and the lack of any 
attempts at concealment or escape after those crimes, were 
the evidences relied upon by the expert witnesses as showing 
Hamlet’s insanity, according to the latest medical authority.” 

Two prominent alienists connected with the faculties of 
the Iowa College of Medicine and the Iowa College of Homoeo- 
pathic Medicine, Drs. A. J. Burge and F. J. Becker, were the 
expert witnesses placed upon the stand by the defence. Dr. 
L. W. Djerring was the expert relied upon by the State. The 
expert witnesses agreed in upholding the contentions of the 
defence that Hamlet was insane. They held that at the time 
he killed King Claudius he was suffering from a typical case 
of delusional melancholia and was therefore irresponsible for 
his actions. 

In support of the plea of self-defence as a justification 
for the killing of Claudius, the defence argued that Hamlet 
went back to the court of Denmark after his escape from 
his trip to England, a lamb marked for the slaughter by the 
court of Denmark. In the duel scene in Castle Elsinore he 








was surrounded by enemies who had sworn to take his life, sanity, was settled in favor of sanity. 
oa oa P 4 P 4 


The Sentimental Office Boy. 


I heard the old man scoldin’ yesterday 


a king who was so intent on Hamlet’s death that he did ot 
notice his consort drink of the poisoned cup until it was ‘00 
late. Hamlet’s only escape from these plottings was his one 
thrust of his rapier at the body of the armed king who sou: ht 
his life. Queen Gertrude, too, called for Hamlet’s help, and 
he had a right to respond to this call which told him is 
mother was poisoned, by attacking the king who had poisoned 
the drink, on the theory of the Iowa law that self-defence ox. 
tends also to the members of one’s family. 


This defence was combated by the State with evider 
showing that Hamlet did not in fact attack the king until 
at least five minutes after his mother had called for help. As 
to his own self-defence, the State did not uphold the acts of 
King Claudius, but held that Hamlet could have retreated, 
that he was not so pressed and attacked that he had to kil! 
the king in defence of his own life; that he mm fact took ven- 
geance into his own hands, which the State disputed his right 
to do. 

The trial was conducted with great earnestness by the 
counsel, jury and witnesses. Justice Deemer presided and 
held the court according to the rules of the Iowa procedure, 
the trial being conducted as much to illustrate the correct 
rules of procedure to the law class as to determine the ques 
tion of Hamlet’s sanity or insanity, from a legal viewpoint of 
modern times. 

Those who conducted the case, Roy A. Cook, of Inde 
pendence, the defendant by procuration; the counsel for the 
defendant, Samuel D. Whiting, of Iowa City; Guy P. Linvitte, 
of Council Bluffs, and A. A. Brown, of Storm Lake; the State's 
attorneys, John E. Cross, of Newton; W. K. Herrick, of Chero- 
kee, and M. Brackett, of Iowa City; the Sheriff, Colonel George 
Ritter Burnett, U. S. A.; the university commandant, who 
acted as Sheriff, and R. A. Dunham, of Manchester, the clerk, 
were appointed by Judge Deemer from the members of the 
class. The jury was selected from members of the class. 

Judge Deemer carried the enforcement of the Iowa rules 
of practice so far as to grant a new trial on defendant’s mo 
tion, on the ground that the jury separated for four hours at 
night to sleep without agreement by defendant for this, and 
that the presiding judge had talked to the jury and told it 
that it ought to agree by all means on a verdict. The State 
of Iowa decided not to prosecute Hamlet further, resting on 
the verdict of manslaughter obtained from the jury. The 
principal question involved in the case, Hamlet’s sanity or in- 
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Because your spellin’ didn’t suit him quite; 
He said you'd better go to school at night, 
And you was rattled when he turned away; 
You had to tear the letter up and write 
It all again, and when nobody seen 
I went and dented in his hat for spite; 


That’s what he got for treatin’ you so mean. 


I wish that you typewrote for me and we 
Was far off on an island, all alone; 


I'd fix a place up under some nice tree, 
And every time your fingers struck a key 
I’d grab your hands and hold them in my own, 


And any way you spelt would do for me. 


By S. E. Kiser, in “Love Sonnets of an Office Boy.” 
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Amendments to the Bankruptcy Act. 


As is well known, the Ray bill, proposing certain amend- 
ments to the Bankrupt Act of 1898, passed both branches of 
Congress, and became the law of the land, on February 5, .9U3, 
when it was approved by the President. 


This amendatory act was prepared by Hon. W. H. Hotch- 
kiss, referee in bankruptcy at Buffalo, N. Y., and president of 
the National Association of Referees in Bankruptcy. The 
amendments suggested by Mr. Hotchkiss and adopted by Con- 
gress were the results of the consensus of opinion of referees 
and experts in bankruptcy all over the land. They are ex- 
pected to silence any further objection to the act and to per- 
petuate its influence for many years to come. 


While these amendments are now the law, and binding 
upon all litigants, from the date of their approval, February 
5, 1903, they do not apply to cases pending at that date. On 
this point Sec. 19 of the Ray bill provides: “The provisions of 
this amendatory act shall not apply to bankruptcy cases pend- 
ing when this act takes effect, but such cases shall be ad- 
judicated and disposed of conformably to the provisions of 
the said act of July, 1898.” 


The following paragraphs contain all the amendments 
made by the Ray bill, such amended portions being in italics: 

Whenever a new section or new sub-section has been added 
it has been so denominated and placed in its proper charter 
or section in the original act: 


Section 2. That the courts of bankruptcy as hereinbefore 
defined, viz., the district courts of the United States in the 
several States, the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, 
the district courts of the several Territories, and the United 
States courts in the Indian Territory and the District of 
Alaska, are hereby made courts of bankruptcy, and are hereby 
invested, within their respective territor‘al limits as now 
established, or as they may be hereafter changed, with such 
jurisdiction at law and in equity as will enable them to ex- 
ercise original jurisdiction in bankruptcy proceedings, in va- 
‘cation in chambers and during their respective terms, as 
they are now or may be hereafter held, to (5) authorize the 
business of bankrupts to be conducted for limited periods 
by receivers, the marshals, or trustees, if necessary, in the 
best interests of the estates, 
and allow such officers additional compensation for such ser- 
vices, but not at a greater rate than in this act allowed trustees 
for similar services. 


Section 3. (a) Acts of bankruptcy by a person shall con- 
sist of his having (1) conveyed, transferred, concealed, or 
removed, or permitted to be concealed or removed, any part 
of his property with intent to hinder, delay, or defraud his 
creditors, or any of them; or (2) transterred, while insolvent, 
any portion of his property to one or more of his creditors with 
intent to prefer such creditors over his other creditors; or 
(3) suffered or permitted, while insolvent, any creditor to 
obtain a preference through legal proceedings, and not having 
at least five days before a sale or final disposition of any prop- 
erty affected by such preference vacated or discharged such 


preference; or (4) made a general assignment for the benefit 
of his creditors, 


or, being insolvent, applied for a receiver or trustee for his 
property or because of insolvency a receiver or trustee has 
been put in charge of his property under the laws of a State, 
or a Territory, or of the United States; 

or (5) admitted in writing his inability to pay his debts and 
his willingness to be adjudged a bankrupt on that ground. 
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Section 4. (b) Any natural person, except a wage-earner, 
or a person engaged chiefly in farming or the tillage of the 
soil, any unincorporated company, and any corporation en- 
gaged principally in manufacturing, trading, printing, pub- 
lishing, mining or mercantile pursu‘ts, owing debts .o the 
amount of one thousand dollars or over, may be adjudged 
and involuntary bankrupt upon default or an impartial trial, 
and shall be subjected to the provisions and entitled to the 
benefits of this act. Private bankers, but not national banks, 
incorporated under State or Territorial laws, may be adjudged 
involuntary bankrupts, 

The bankruptcy of a corporation shall not release its officers, 
directors, or stockholders, as such, from any liability under 
the laws of a State or Territory or of the United states. 

Section 14. (b) The judge shall hear the application for 
a discharge, and such proofs and pleas as may be made in 
opposition thereto by parties in interest, at such time as will 
give parties in interest a reasonable opportunity to be fully 
heard, and investigate the merits of the application and dis- 
charge the applicant unless he has (1) committed an offense 
punishable by imprisonment as herein provided; or (2) with 
intent to conceal his financial condition, destroyed, concealed, 
or failed to keep books of account or records from which such 
condition might be ascertained; 
or (3) obtained property on credit from any person upon a 
materially false statement in writing to such person for the 


| purpose of obtaining such property on credit; or (4) at any 
| time subsequent to the first day of the four months im- 


mediately preceding the filing of the petition transferred, 
remowed, destroyed or concealed, or permitted to be removed, 
destroyed, or concealed, any of his property with intent to 
hinder, delay, or defraud his creditors; or (5) in voluntary 
proceedings been granted a discharge in bankruptcy within 
siz years; or (6) in the course of the proceed.ngs in bank- 
ruptcy refused to obey any lawful order of or to answer any 
material question approved by the court. 

Section 17. (a) A discharge in bankruptcy shall release 

a bankrupt from all of his provable debts except such as (1) 
are due as a tax levied by the United States, the State, 
county, district, or municipality in which he resides; (2) are 
liabilities for obtaining property by false pretenses or false 
representations, or for wilful and malicious injuries to the 
person or property of another— 
or for alimony due to or to become due, or for maintenance 
or support of wife or child, or for seduction of an unmarried 
female or for criminal conversation ; 
(3) have not been duly scheduled in time for proof and allow- 
ance, with the name of the creditor if known to the bank- 
rupt, unless such creditor had notice or actual knowledge 
of the proceedings in bankruptcy; or (4) were created by his 
fraud, embezzlement, misappropriation, or defalcation while 
acting as an officer or in any fiduciary capac'ty. 

Section 18. (a) Upon the filing of a petition for in- 
voluntary bankruptcy, service thereof, with a writ of sub- 
poena, shall be made upon the person therein named as de- 
fendant in the same manner that service of such process is 
now had upon the commencement of a suit in equ‘ty in the 
courts of the United States, except that it shall be returna- 
ble within fifteen days, unless the judge shall for cause fix 
a longer time; but in case personal service cannot be made, 
then notice by publication in suits to enforce a legal or equita- 
ble lien in courts of the United States, 
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except that, unless the judge shall otherwise direct, the order 
shall be published not more than once a week for two con 
secutive weeks, and the return day shall be ten days after 
the last publication unless the judge shall for cause fix a 
longer time. 

(b) The bankrupt, or any creditor, may appear and plead 
to the petition within five days after the return day, or 
within such further time as the court may allow. 


Section 21. (a) A court of bankruptcy may, upon appli- 
cation of any officer, bankrupt, or creditor, by order require 
any designated person, including, the bankrupt and his wife, 
to appear in court or before a referee or the juuge of any 
State court, to be examined concerning the acts, conduct, or 
property of a bankrupt whose estate is in process of ad- 
ministration under this act: 


Provided, that the wife may be examined only touching busi- 
ness transacted by her or to which she is a party, and to 
determine the fact whether she has transacted or been a party 
to any business of the bankrupt. 


(bv) Suits by the trustee shall only be brought or prose- 
cuted in the courts where the bankrupt, whose estate is being 
administered by such trustee, might have brought or prose- 
cuted them if proceedings in bankruptcy had not been insti- 
tuted, unless by consent of the proposed defendant, 
except for the recovery of property under section sixty, sub- 
division b, and section sixty-seven, sub-division e. 

Section 40. (a) Referees shall receive as full compensa- 
tion for their services, payable after they are rendered, a 
fee of fifteen dollars deposited with the-clerk at the time the 
petition is filed in each case, except when a fee is not re- 
quired from a voluntary bankrupt, 


and twenty-five cents for every proof of claim filed for allow- 
ance, to be paid from the estate, if any, as a part of the cost 
of administration, 

and from estate which have been administered before them 
one per centum commissions on 

all moneys disbursed to creditors by the trustee, 

or one-half of one per centum on the amount to be paid to 
creditors upon the confirmation of a composition. 

(c) [New sub-section.] The trustee shall, -within thirty 
days after the adjudication, file a certified copy of the decree 
of adjudication in the office where conveyances of real estate 
are recorded in every county where the bankrupt owns real 
estate not exempt from execution, and pay the fee for such 
filing, and he shall receive a compensation of fifty cents for 
each copy so filed, which, together with the filing fee, shall 
be paid out of the estate of the bankrupt as a part of the 
cost and disbursements of the proceedings. 

Section 48. (a) Trustees shall receive for their services, 
payable after they are rendered, a fee of five dollars de- 
posited with the clerk at the time the petition is filed in 
each case, except when a fee is not required from a voluntary 
bankrupt, and from estates which they have administered such 
commissions on 
all moneys disbursed by them 
as may be allowed by the courts, not to exceed 
six per centum on the first five hundred dollars or less, four 
per centum on moneys in excess of five hundred dollars and 
less than fifteen hundred dollars, and two per centum on 
moneys in excess of fifteen hundred dollars and less than 
of ten thousand dollars. And in case of the confirmation of 
of ten thousand dollars.. And ins case of the confirmation of 
a composition after the trustee has qualified the court may 
allow him, as compensation, not to exceed one-half of one 
per centum of the amount to be paid the creditors on such 
composition. 


Section 57. (g) The claims of creditors who have re- 
ceived preferences 


voidable under section sixty, sub-division b. or to whom con- 
veyances, transfers, assignments, or incumbrances, void or 








voidable under section sixty-seven, sub-division e, have been 
made or given, 

shall not be allowed unless such creditors shall surrender 
such preferences, 

conveyances, transfers, assignments or incumbrances. 


Section 60. (a) A person shall be deemed to have given 
a preference if, being insolvent, he has, 
within four months before the filing of the petition, or after 
the filing of the petition and before the adjudication 
procured or suffered a judgment to be entered against him- 
self in favor of any person, or made a transfer of any of his 
property, and the effect of the enforcement of such judg- 
ment or transfer will be to enable any one of his creditors 
to obtain a greater percentage of his debt than any other 
of such creditors of the same class. 
Where the preference consists in a transfer, such period of 
four months shall not expire until four months after the date 
of the recording or registering of the transfer, if by law such 
recording or registering is required. 


(b) If a bankrupt shall have given a preference, and 

the person receiving it, or to be benefited thereby, or his 
agent acting therein, shall have had reasonable cause to be- 
lieve that it was intended thereby to give a preference, it 
shall be voidable by the trustee, and he may recover the 
property or its value from such person. 
And, for the purpose of such recovery, any court of bank- 
ruptcy, as hereinbefore defined, and any State court which 
would have had jurisdiction if bankruptcy had not inter- 
vened, shall have concurrent jurisdiction. 


Section 64. (b) The debts to have priority, except as 
herein provided, and to be paid in full out of bankrupt 
estates, and the order of payment shall be (1) the actual and 
necessary cost of preserving the estate subsequent to filing 
the petition; (2) the filing fees paid by creditors in volun- 
tary cases, 
and, where property of the bankrupt, transferred or concealed 
by him either before or after the filing of the petition, shall 
have been recovered for the benefit of the estate of the bank- 
rupt by the efforts and at the expense of one or more creditors, 
the reasonable expenses of such recovery. 


Section 65. (b) The first dividend shall be declared 
within thirty days after the adjudication, if the money of 
the estate in excess of the amount necessary to pay the’ 
debts which have priority and such claims as have not been, 
but probably will be, allowed equals five per centum or more 
of such allowed claims. Dividends subsequent to the first 
shall be declared upon like terms as the first and as often 
as the amount shall equal ten per centum or more and upon 
closing the estate. Dividends may be declared oftener and 
in smaller proportions if the judge shall so order: 


Provided, that the first dividend shall not include more than 
fifty per centum of the money of the estate in excess of the 
amount necessary to pay the debts which have priority and 
such claims as probably will be allowed. And, provided.,,. 
further, that the final dividend shall not be declared within 
three months after the first dividend shall be declared. 


Section 67. (e) That all conveyances, transfers, assign- 
ments, or incumbrances of his property, or any part thereof, 
made or given by a person adjudged a bankrupt under the 
provisions of this act subsequent to the passage of this act 
and within four months prior to the filing of the petition, 
with the intent and purpose on his part to hinder, delay, or 
defraud his creditors, or any of them, shall be null and void 
as against the creditors of such debtor, except as to pur- 
chasers in good faith and for a present fair consideration; 
and all property of the debtor conveyed, transferred, assigned, 
or encumbered as aforesaid shall, if he be adjudged a bank- 
rupt, and the same is not exempt from execution and lia- 
bility for debts by the law of his domicile, be and remains 
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a part of the assets and estate of the bankrupt and shall pass 
to his said trustee, whose duty it shall be to recover and re- 
claim the same by legal proceedings or otherwise for the 
benefit of the creditors. And all conveyances, transfers, or 
incumbrances of his property made by a debtor at any time 
within four months prior to the filing of the petition against 
him, and while insolvent, which are held null and void 
as against the creditors of such debtor by the laws of the 
State, Territory, or district in which such property is situate, 
shall be deemed null and void under this act against the 
creditors of such debtor if he be adjudged a bankrupt, and 
such property shall pass to the assignee and be by him re- 
claimed and recovered for the benefit of creditors of the bank- 
rupt. ; 

For the purpose of such recovery any court of bankruptcy as 
hereinbefore defined, and any State court which would have 
had jurisdiction if bankruptcy had not intervened, shall have 
concurrent jurisdiction. 

Section 70. (e) The trustee may avoid any transfer by 
the bankrupt of his property which any creditor of such bank- 
rupt might have avoided, and may recover the property so 
transferred, or its value, from the person to whom it was 
transferred, unless he was a bona fide holder for value prior 
to the date of the adjudication. Such property may be re- 





covered or its value collected from whoever may have received 
it, except a bone fide holder for value. 

For the purpose of such recovery any court of bankruptcy as 
hereinbefore defined, and any State court which would have 
had jurisdiction if bankruptcy had not intervened shall have 
concurrent jurisdiction. 

Section 71. [New section.] That the clerks of the several 
district courts of the United States shall prepare and keep in 
their respective offices complete and convenient indexes of 
all petitions and discharges in ban ruptcy heretofore or here- 
after filed in the said courts, and shall, when requested so to 
do, issue certificates of search certifying as to whether or 
not any such petitions or discharges have been filed; and 
said clerks shall be entitled to receive for such certificates 
the same fees as now allowed by law for certificates as to 
judgments in said courts; Provided, That said bankruptcy 
indexes and dockets, shall at all times be open to inspection 
and examination by all persons or corporations without any 
fee or charge therefor. 

Section 72. [New section.] That neither the referee nor 
the trustee shall in any form or guise receive, nor shall the 
court allow them, any other or further compensation for their 
services than that expressly authorized and prescribed in this 
act 





A Recent Decision on the Law of Dramatic Copyright 


Under a decision rendered on April 14 by Judge Ray, the 
newly appointed United States District Judge, who has been 
temporarily sitting in the United States Circuit Court of New 
York City, limitations are placed upon dramatic productions 
under the section of the Copyright act relating to them. The 
decision was rendered in the action brought by Hattie Delaro 
Barnes, a vaudeville actress, against Edwin D. Miner, son of 
the late Henry C. Miner, and also against Adolf Zink, the 
Lilliputian, for $25,000 damages because of an alleged infringe- 
ment of a copyrighted vaudeville sketch. The decision is in 
favor of Mr. Miner and the other defendant. 

Miss Barnes, in her action, stated that in November, of 
1897, she had copyrighted the sketch which she called “X-Rays 
of Society.” During the dialogue the woman announces to 
the audience that she will show them quick changes of cos- 
tume in the dressing room, through the agency of moving 
pictures. She then retires to make the changes, while the 
theatre is darkened, and, simultaneously with the actual change 
in the dressing room, kinetoscope pictures are thrown on a 
screen showing the changes as they are being made by the 
actress out of sight of the audience. The copyright, Miss 
Barnes claimed, protected her right to the idea to use the 
kinetoscope to represent like changes of costume, in connec- 
tion with such an act. Zink, in his act, gives imitations of 
famous actresses, prefacing his remarks by an invitation to 
the audience to accompany him to his dressing room. Then 
in his act like pictures are shown. 

Upon the argument of the case before Judge Ray, Henry 
Staton, representing Miss Barnes, contended her rights were 
protected under the series of decisions known as the “Under 
the Gas Light” cases in which, during a litigation extending 
over a period of thirty years, the late Augustin Daly suc- 
ceeded in protecting by copyright the familiar “Railroad 
Scene” as a part of the dramatic composition. Gordon 
Hughes, attorney for Mr. Miner and Zink, on the other hand, 
set up the defense that the mechanical contrivance of the 
kinetoscope, its use and effect and the abstract idea or in- 
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vention, aside from its concrete application, did not constitute 
a “dramatic composition,” therefore that Miss Barnes’ sketch 
as a whole was not the subject of copyright. He also con- 
tended that assuming the sketch as a whole was copyrighta- 
ble there was no infringement. 


Judge Ray gave out a long opinion, in which he finds 
for the defendants, but upon grounds far more broad even 
than those raised by Mr. Hughes. He declares the sketch, 
because of its language, was not the proper subject of copy- 
right since it was not of a nature to promote the progress of 
science or the useful arts, within the meaning of the Federal 
Constitution. This provision reads: 

Congress shall have power * * * (&) to promote the 
progress of science and useful arts by securing for a limited 
time to authors and investors the exclusive right to their 
respective writings and discoveries. 

“It would be as proper,” declares Judge Ray, “to char- 
acterize its ordinary prefatory remarks of a sideshow exhibitor 
at a circus or country fair as a dramatic composition as to 


apply that term to anything said by either the plaintiff se r 


the defendant. The words ‘dramatic or musical composition’ 
used in this statute as applied to this case must be held 
to include only those representations or exhibitions with or 
without prefatory words which tend at least to ‘promote the 
progress of science and useful arts.’” 


Judge Ray assumes for the purpose of argument that 
Miss Barnes’s copyright is valid, and then coming to the 
question whether or not there is an infringement, he makes 
the following comment on the productions of both plaintiff 
and defendant, Zink: 


“The only close similarity is in changing clothes or cos- 
tumes. Society may tolerate and even patronize such exhi- 
bitions, but Congress has no constitutional right to enact a 
law that will copyright them, and the courts will degrade 
themselves when they recognize them as entitled to the pro- 
tection of the law.” 
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Certain recommendations relative to the above subject 
have been approved by the Conference of State Boards of Com- 
missioners for Promoting Uniform Legislation and by the Na- 
tional Association of State Librarians. The changes proposed 
are of great importance and we trust will be carefully taken 
up, considered and pushed by bar associations. The following 
are the chief points: 

1. Public acts should be numbered consecutively, and 
citations should give number and section rather than page, 
title or date. 

2. Arabic numerals should be used for chapter numbers 
in place of the antiquated and obscure Roman numerals. 

3. For rapid reference, act or chapter number should 
appear as part of each page heading, and each section should 
have a side head or a marginal summary. 

4. Session law indexes of all States should be based on 
a uniform system of subject entries. 

5. Each volume of session laws should contain a tabula- 
tion of all changes in statutes since the last edition of revised 
statutes. ‘ 

6. For citations, dates and amounts, Arabic numerals 
should as a rule be used. 

7. Acts should be published separately as soon as signed, 
distributed to regular exchanges, and sold at a nominal price 
to individuals. 

8. Session laws should be well bound, printed on good, 
durable paper, exchanged freely for other publications and 
sold at a moderate price. 

9. All bills should be drafted or revised as to form by a 
permanent, specially trained official. 

10. A uniform statutory construction law should be pre- 
pared for adoption by all the States. 

It would take too long to discuss each individual point. 
Besides, the necessity for every change is apparent from the 
mere statement. Thus, as to number 1, all but seven States, 
Alabama, Georgia, Illinois, Missouri, Montana, Ohio and Ore- 
gon, place a number at the beginning of each act. Reference 
to number and section is definite and accurate, while reference 
to page is not, for there may be two or three acts on the same 
page, or there may possibly be two editions of the laws with 
different paging. The methods of citing acts amended or re- 




























































































































Uniformity in the Preparation and Publication of 
Session Laws. 


pealed are extremely diverse and confusing. There is no uni- 
formity even within the same State. A common method in 
Pennsylvania and other States is to cite by title and date of 
approval. This is extremely indefinite, and a long search is 
often necessary to find the act referred to. In Ohio each 
volume of session laws is numbered, and acts are commonly 
cited like cases in court reports: 94 O. L. 386, meaning Ohio 
session laws v. 94, p. 386. This is almost universally confined to 
citations of court reports, and as such is distinctive and ad- 
vantageous; but because it suggests a court report its use for 
any other purpose is confusing. Whether title and date of 
approval should be given depends on circumstances, Dut no 
citation is complete without a reference to number or chapter. 

In so far as number 6 is concerned, it can be said that in 
the session laws of many States, numbers are invariably 
spelled out, and in only sixteen States are Arabic numerals 
used with any degree of consistency. In the citations of an 
act with its date of approval and numerous amendments it is 
peculiarly absurd and exasperating to have each number and 
date spelled out. Aside from the greater expense of printing, 
the reader’s time and energy are needlessly consumed and 
the liability to error increased. The following extract from 
New York 1900 ch. 729, is taken to compare the two forms. 
It is first given just as published, with all numbers spelled 
out, and then with Arabic numerals and common abbrevia- 
tions: 

(1st form.) 

Section 1. Section five of chapter five hundred and thirty 
seven of the laws of eighteen hundred and ninety-three, as 
amended by chapter five hundred and sixty-seven of the laws 
of eighteen hundred and ninety-four, and chapter seven hun- 
dred and eight of the laws of eighteen hundred and ninety- 
nine, is hereby amended to read as follows: 


(2d form, better and in one-third the space.) 


Sec. 1. Laws of 1893 ch. 537 Sec. 5, as amended by 1894 
ch. 567 and 1899 ch. 708, is hereby amended to read as follows: 

The greater brevity, clearness and efficiency of the second 
form is most striking. 


The following is a table of the existing methods in each 
State. Blanks mean “No”: 
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@ A consecutive number is placed at the close of each act,but is of no value for purposes of citation. b Acts are not numbered. 
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The Law as a Career. 


By John DeWitt Warner. 


Being free to choose a profession, three questions arise 
in a young man’s mind: 


First—Does a given calling offer congenial occupation 
and the rewards of success most desired? Second—Has the 
chooser such natural fitness for it that he can confidently 
undertake it? And when these are answered, there comes a 
third—‘‘How can I best prepare for it?” 


As to the first, not merely in the judgment of its votaries, 
but, I believe, in common opinion, law stands well to the front 
of the professions in which men pleasurably and fortunately 
serve their kind; and also in which, throughout life, most of 
those who enter them remain contented with their choice. 
And this seems justified—whether in the average competence 
that is the lawyer’s lot; the inalienable character of his pro- 
fessional equipment, that leaves him comparatively inde- 
pendent and immune from financial reverses; the confidence 
of the community, witnessed by the extent to which in public 
matters the prominence once accorded to the clergy is now 
enjoyed by the bar; or the degree to which, within the pro- 
fessions, its ethics are appreciated and its standards main- 
tained. 

The choice of the legal profession involves renunciation 
as well as reward. A career of usefulness in his work and 
of exceptional influence far beyond it; the comfort and con- 
tent that come from the mean between poverty and riches; 
the respect of his fellow citizens and leadership in public af- 
fairs; constant association with the “all-round” men of his 
time, and social position for his family—these are his. But 
as to wealth, literary fame, elegant leisure—not merely would 
it be unreasonable to ask that these also be added, but one 
capable of being a lawyer, and who has succeeded in his pro- 
fession, will always have something better to do than to seek 
wealth, will be generally too direct and practical to put much 
art into what he says, and will enjoy work too well ever to 
accept leisure, except as brief rest, in preparation for new 
activities. 

As to essential qualifications: For no other profession 
is a fair average of mental, moral, social and physical quali- 
ties more needed, or a better basis. But, even with these, far 
more than in most other professions, success and usefulness 
depend on good health and good humor. The common law, as 
practically given effect, either in or out of court, is not an 
exact science; but an attempt to apply common sense to the 
indescribable complexity of human affairs—frequently in 
appreciation of how little in a given case law can do at best, 
how imperfect are the means by which it must work, and 
how often the best practical solution is far from that most 
ideal in theory. For the young man whose temper and at- 
tainments are yet to be tested, good health and good humor 
are, therefore, the best promise of that every-day good 
judgment upon which his clients must depend. 

In the law far more than in any other calling one deals 
with the greatest possible variety of human relations and has 
one’s mettle constantly tried from every possible point. The 
clergyman answers only to his conscience, and speaks in a 
name to be revered. His clients sit at his feet; his only op- 
ponent, the devil, is no rival for professional honors, and as 
to most questions with which he has to deal, his brethren 
are interested to support him. The physician treats pro- 
fessionally only those who cannot quarrel with his orders and 
meets those competent to judge him mainly in consultation 
to aid his success or defend his repute. But with every retainer 
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a lawyer takes be challenges the sharpest criticism, invites 
the craftiest attack of whomever of his brethren the opposed 
party shall select, and in the matters where his repute is 
most at stake is confronted by brethren as able as himself, 
or more so, pledged in honor to do their best to make him 
fail. A physician’s mistakes are buried; a clergyman’s fail- 
ures are not exposed as such until the last Great Day. But 
at every term of court half the lawyers engaged are defeated 
in each battle, and the last judgment of the Court of Appeals 
is daily pronounced against an equal proportion. It is just 
because the lawyer must constantly keep in training at all 
points, and daily measure swords with equals or superiors, 
that the law has become the respected and honored profes- 
sion it is. And therefore, again, important as in each case 
may be speciai preparation, Nature’s gifts of good health 
and good humor—and the good judgment that consorts with 
these—are the best general qualifications one can have. 


As to school and college preparation I am confident that, 
as between good general culture and special study of law at 
a school, the former is the more essential. But, if possible, 
one should have both. While the timber for many a good 
lawyer has been spoiled by kiln-drying it until its “heart” 
was taken out of it, yet so important for real usefulness are 
maturity and breadth of view that extra years in study are 
generally well spent. 

As to course and method of study: Within the lines 


| likely to be commended either by a good school or a good 


office, one is not likely to go astray. I believe, however, that 
it would be well if every law school enforced thorough drill 
in drafting legal forms and in memorizing those most fre- 


| quently used. It is doubtless true that much of the copying 
by which these were once taught law clerks was an unprofita- 


ble use of time that might have been better spent; and 


that if a man entering an office at from twenty-three t 





twenty-five years of age should devote himself to this, he 
might soon acquire a proficiency that experience would ripen. 
But while such knowledge can be drilled into one by schoolboy 
methods and enforced in a law school curriculum, the lack 
of it is the weakness, as the contempt for it is the failing, 
of “law school lawyers,” as contrasted with office bred law- 
yers: to whom—to the great relief of themselves, long suf- 
fering judges, and their professional brethren—‘“practice” 
and forms are familiar. 


It is probably better to enter the profession through 
study, for a couple of years at least not broken in upon by 
office work, in one of our more thorough law schools—though, 
provided one has a good general education, I do not believe 
this as important as it has sometimes been thought. Com- 
parison is not easy, since jit is those who already have a good 
general education who are most likely to take law school 
courses. Among our best equipped lawyers, however, are 
many who, combining good home breeding with good general 
culture, have lacked either time or money to take a law school 
and some of our most hopeless failures are those 
whose prolonged study has left them in such ruts of habit 
and disposition that they are incapable of “getting down to 
business” in the way one must do in order to succeed. 

The best kind of office to enter is the one that will put 
upon the newcomer the most and the greatest variety of 
work, and that, as fast as he has shown capacity in any line, 
will leave him most responsibility. If enough work of a 
fairly varied nature is alloted to the young lawyer, he need 
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not worry as to responsibility. It will come as fast as he can 
bear it, and as much as he can carry An office in a city of 
moderate size—especially the centre of a judicial district— 
is generally better than one in a larger city, where routine 
may keep down even a fairly strong man. But it all depends 
on the office. 

As to that, I have but two suggestions: Don’t stay in 
an office the tone of which is low or its practices doubtful. 
From such have arisen great and honorable lawyers, just as 
from outcasts and criminals have sprung great and noble men. 
But, ordinarily, one can no more escape the tone of the 
office where he has spent his first few years in professional 
work than he can slough off the breeding his parents gave 
him. And, if possible, arrange for financial independence 
during the first year or two of office work; so that you can 
select the office in which you begin with more exclusive re- 
gard to its tone and opportunities. The financial sacrifice in- 
volved generally proves petty or none; but there is all the 
difference in the world between the point of view of one who, 
absolutely ignoring rate or fact of compensation, enters the 
best office he can get into on any terms, and that of him who 
stops to balance professional advantages against questions 
of salary. 


As to financial expectations, I can add little to what I 
have already said. For the very reason that the law is an 
attractive profession to those who do not much value money, 
it is not so to one who does. Unless one is after something 
better than money he had better not try to be a lawyer. In 
short, an ideal lawyer is well—and about equally—insured 
against either poverty or riches. That ought to content 
any man; and it does satisfy most lawyers who stop to 
think about it at all. 





I have left for the last the leading requirement of practice, 
moral courage—to refuse retainers one ought not to take, 
and unreservedly to honor those one accepts. As to the 
former, I do not specially refer to retainers to defraud criminals 
whom counsel considers guilty or to uphold the unjust side 
in a legal controversy, but rather to those which involve 
the prostitution of legal talent to serve the cause of greed 
and wrong. It is best for the public interest that in triaJs 
at law the cause, such as it is, of the party in the wrong 
shall be as ably pressed as that of him who is in the right. 
But neither public interest nor professional honor permits a 
lawyer to become a hireling dependent of greed in devising 
plans to rob the public or thwart the law. The financial in- 
ducement of such service is the besetting temptation of the 
lawyer of to-day, just as in old times—because the clergyman 
was then most learned and respected—the rent of God's livery 
to the Devil’s cause was the best paid service in which men 
sold their souls. 


As to retainers which he accepts, a lawyer can let neither 
public opinion, deference to the bench nor any personal con- 
sequences deter him for a moment from making the best 
fight possible, by every honorable means, for the cause he has 
undertaken. Moreover, in judging as to what is his duty, he 
must unhesitatingly give his client the benefit of every doubt. 
If he cannot honorably proceed, he can throw up his retainer 
at the time and in the way that will least prejudice the cause 
he leaves. But, so long as he holds it, his allegiance to that 
cause is paramount. This is not entirely a counsel of un- 
selfishness; it is but living up to the ideal that the best of 
professions has set, with the approval of the best of mankind. 
Perhaps no other quality have the three great professions so 
held universal respect as by that which, with its full quota 
of frail humanity in each, has left all men so implicitly to 
rely on the secrecy of the confessional, the discretion of the 
physician, and loyalty of the bar to its clients. 


As to professional privilege, in the sense that it is fre 
auently assumed and criticised, especially by laymen, it has 
no existence whatever. It is a lawyer's duty to urge every fact 
and to press every principle of law that tells for his client; 
and—within the facts and the law, and every helpful inference 
that can be drawn therefrom—to put that client’s case in the 
best possible light. But there is no “privilege” under which 
counsel can wilfully deceive a jury as to fact, or a court as to 
law; and there is no gulf deeper or broader than that which 
divides counsel who, in the zeal of contest, unintentionally 
oversteps the line of truth ,from the shyster who crosses it in 
order to hit foul. 


Finally, for usefulness to one’s city, State and nation— 
the public service which is involved in the very claim of law 
to be a professian—it is again moral courage that is most 
of all needed. Not merely are a lawyer’s opportunities for 
official as well as unofficial influence very great, but 
he is bound to meet them. Therefore, it is upon 
lawyers, more perhaps than upon any other class, that 
falls the responsibility of resisting alike legislation that 
builds up privilege and remedies therefor that aggra- 
vate arther than eliminate; of rousing public opinion 
when principle is at stake, and of resisting it when 
misled by error or passion. And in the broader application 
of this duty there are likely never to be uttered words more 
fitting, or with sanction that should command more of respect 
from the bar, than those of Sir William Blackstone, the first 
law school lecturer in the English tongue, on taking leave 
of his first class, one hundred and forty years ago: 


The protection of the liberty of your country is a duty 
that you owe to yourselves who enjoy it, to your ancestors 
who transmitted it down, and te your posterity who will 
claim it at your hands, as the best birthright and the noblest 
heritage of mankind.—(New York “Tribune.”) 
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AThe Supreme Court Dilemma. 


By Simon Fleischmann, of Buffalo, N. Y. 


An Address Delivered Before the New York State Bar Association, January, 1903. 


(Concluded from the February number.) 


SPECIAL LEGISLATION FOR THE SECOND DISTRICT. 


The proximity of the Second District of New York has, 
at all times, had its influence on the inhabitants of Long 
Island and the shores’ of the Hudson, and the enlarged com- 
pensation paid by New York county to Supreme Court judges 
soon found an echo in Kings county and the remainder of the 
Second Judicial District. The Supreme Court justices of the 
Second Department, elected in Kings county, are delicately 
admitted to extra compensation by a modest section of the 
Code of Civil Procedure, based on a special act passed in 
1866, and now contained in the chapter of the Code entitled 
“Jurors in Kings County,” which provides that the board 
of supervisors of that county must allow to each such justice, 
for the services performed by him in attending the drawing 
of jurors for circuits, such compensation as the board deems 
proper. (Code of Civil Procedure, section 1151; Laws of 
1866, chapter 821, section 9.) 


Under this provision such justices of Kings county re- 
ceived the additional sum of $6,000 until the year 1901. 

In 1901 this section of the Code was amended so as to 
provide that such allowance might, after July 1, 1901, be in- 
creased by the supervisors to a sum not to exceed the amount 
paid for additional compensation to the justices in the First 
Department. (Code of Civil Procedure, section 1151, as 
amended by Laws of 1901, chapter 299.) 

Since this last amendment the Supreme Court justices in 
Kings county have received an additional sum, making their 
total salaries $17,500, the same as their brethren across the 
river. 

This act illustrates the tinkering that has been going on 
with legislation in connection with the matter of compensa- 
tion, and its consitutionality is doubtful as to justices in office 
at the time of its passage, under the provision of the present 
Constitution, prohibiting the increase or decrease of the com- 
pensation of judges during their term of office. 

As to judges of the Second District, residing outside of 
Kings county, they began to receive favorable attention many 
years ago; for an act was passed in 1868 authorizing the super- 
visors of the various counties of the Second District, except 
Kings, to appropriate annually $5,000 for such justices, in 
addition to the regular salary paid by the State, and this sum 
was increased in 1883 to $7,500. (Laws of 1868, chapter 765; 
Laws of 1883, chapter 126.) 

In 1898 the State Comptroller was directed to apportion 
among the counties of the Second District, other than Kings, 
such a sum as would be sufficient to make the salaries and 
allowances to each of such justices equal to the salaries and 
allowances of the justices residing in Kings county, thus 
making the scheme of increased compensation homogeneous 
throughout the First and Second Judicial Districts. (Laws of 
1898, chapter 131.) 

It was also soon deemed proper in Kings county that Su- 
preme Court justices, invited to hold trial courts there from 
other districts, should be made to feel as much at home as did 
visitors in New York county, and in 1892 an act was passed 
providing that whenever such a justice held court there, the 
supervisors could allow him not exceeding ten dollars a day 
for each day spent in court, as well as for the time devoted 
to the examination of cases heard by such judges, which 
daily allowance was increased in 1898 to twenty dollars, pre- 
sumably by reason of the generous example of New York 


; 
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| county the year preceding. 


(Laws of 1892, chapter 261; Laws 
of 1898, chapter 308.) 

In 1902 the act already referred to was passed, providing 
that no per diem allowance should be made either in New ‘York 
or Kings county, unless a visiting judge was assigned to hold 


| such court in either county by the Appellate Division of his 





| own district, on the request of the Appellate Division of the 
| department within which the justice was to sit, and limiting 


such daily allowance to the time that the justice was actually 
within Kings county. (Laws of 1902, chapter 484.) 


Supreme Court justices from other than the Second Dis- 
trict, assigned to the Appellate Division in the Second De- 
partment of Brooklyn, under the new Constitution of 1894, 
have also been carefully provided for. 


Under the first act of 1896, already referred to. such jus- 
tices were to receive not to exceed $2,500 for their expenses 
while absent from home. 

In 1898 a more liberal provision was made by an act of the 
Legislature, directing that such justices be paid by all the 
counties of such department such sum as should be certified 


by the presiding justice to be a reasonable compensation for 


their increased expenses, but not exceeding such a sum as 
should, together with the salary and expenses of $7,200 paid 
by the State, make the amount to be received in any one year 
equal to the amount received by justices of the Supreme Court 
residing in Kings county. (Laws of 1898, chapter 309, as 
amended by Laws of 1901, chapter 597.) 

Since the passage of the last-mentioned amendment such 
justices have received $17,500 annually. 

In view of the temptations thus held out in the First and 
Second Districts and Departments, the principal evils -result- 
ing therefrom, as well as the shortage of judges in other parts 
of the State, can be practically relieved in the near future 
by legislative enactment, the simplest of which would be the 
passage of a law superseding all existing laws on the subject, 
and providing that justices assigned to the Appellate Divisions 
in the First or Second Department from other districts should 


| receive such reasonable sum from the First and Second De- 
| partments respectively, in addition to their regular salary of 


7,200 paid by the State, as would make up for their addi- 
tional expenses during the period of their assignments. In 
reducing the additional compensation of such justices they 


| should, of course, in addition, be furnished, without expense 
| to them, with such clerical and stenographic help as they 


require, in case such justices are now paying for such help 
out of their personal compensation. 

Then chapter 484 of the Laws of 1902 should be amended 
so as to provide that Supreme Court justices assigned to hold 


| trial terms in New York or Brooklyn should receive ten 





dollars a day, instead of twenty dollars a day for each day 
that they necessarily remain in those cities holding courts, 
including, of course, Saturdays and Sundays during the period 
that they remain there. This sum would pay all proper ex- 
penses of a judge in New York who went there to work, 
and would allow him a reasonable amount of diversion. 

These reductions in compensations in New York and 
Brooklyn would remove from judges in the interior of the 
State the principal temptation to seek designations and as- 
signments in New York and Brooklyn, and would do much 
to restore judicial work to the plane of duty. 
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An argument can doubtless be made in favor of paying 
judges who go to New York for five years in the Appellate 
Divisions the same as judges who reside in New York; but 
unfortunately matters have progressed to a point, under the 
present constitutional power given to the Executive, where 
the communities throughout the State must protect them- 
selves against the hegira of their judges and the demoraliza- 
tion resulting therefrom. If the State pays to the judges 
elected in the districts where the salary and allowances are 
$8,200 this full compensation and makes a further reasonable 
allowance for additional expenses to justices assigned to New 
York, it has met every reasonable obligation to such judges, 
as the large compensation given in New York and Brooklyn 
to justices there elected is a local matter. The foregoing rem- 
edies are within the immediate control of the Legislature. 


As the State must be eminently fair in dealing with its 
officials and citizens, any changes made in the salaries, com- 
pensation or allowances of Supreme Court justices should not 
be retroactive, but should apply only to future designations 
and assignments. 


The Legislature should also provide for a readjustment 
of the salaries and allowances of Supreme Court judges 
throughout the State, as to judges hereafter elected. In 
considering this question of the readjustment of the salaries 
of the Supreme Court judges throughout the State, it is 
fair to take into account that the expenses of living everywhere 
have very definitely increased in recent years, and it would 
probably be reasonable to increase somewhat the salaries of 
judges throughout the State, and, perhaps, to decrease some- 
what the salaries of judges in the First and Second Districts. 
The salaries of these two groups are certainly, as they now 
stand, grossly disproportionate. 

As Greater New York is the commercial centre of this 
nation, as it is soon destined to be of the world, it may not 
be wise to decrease the present compensation of its judges, 
especially those of its two Appellate Divisions, in view of 
the enormous and growing interests there at stake and the 
high order of legal talent that should be invited to its courts. 
But to avoid all friction between the metropolis and the re- 
mainder of the State, in this, as in other respects, the First 
and Second Districts and Departments should elect all judges 
that they need, including those of their Appellate Divisions, 
and the remaining districts and departments of the State 
should do likewise. This is especially true in view of the 
fact that the conditions and interests of Greater New York 
and the so-called rural districts will always be in many respects 
widely divergent. So long as we have an elective judicial 
system by districts, the election by each district or depart- 
ment of a sufficient number of judges to do its business 
is a simple application of the principle of home rule, to which 
all democracies are committed. 

Moreover, in considering the proper compensation of jus- 
tices in Greater New York, it is to be observed that since the 
days of Boss Tweed, judicial honors have been more or less 
mixed up with politics and the higher salaries there paid were 
not originally based solely on merit nor the amount of work 
required of judges; and if such compensation is now not 
more than is fair or adequate, it is because the great interests 
of the metropolis have grown up to the salaries. 

It may further be suggested that the State is not called 
upon to base its compensation of judges in New York upon 
the enormous, increasing and demoralizing political assess- 
ments that have for years been levied upon judicial candidates 
under a system developed by the party which until recently 
had for many years been dominant, one might say, rampant, 
in the administration of the local affairs of the metropolis. 

However, if first-class legal talent can be enlisted for 
the bench of New York only upon the basis of the present 
salary, it may be that the reduction of such salaries to any 
extent, is inadvisable. 








It should also be permanently provided, either by consti- 
tutional amendment or legislative act, that the amount of all 
salaries and allowances to justices of the Supreme Court and 
other courts of record should be fixed in amount by the Legis- 
lature, and that no local legislative body of any civil division 
of the State should be allowed, directly or indirectly, to add 
thereto. 

The present latitude in this matter has helped to create 
the situation which now confronts us, and has prompted 
this tinkering with legislation which is not conducive to 
judicial serenity of mind. It does not follow that justices in 
New York and Brooklyn should not, under such an arrange- 
ment, properly receive some additional compensation, by rea- 
son of the enhanced cost of living in Greater New York, and 
that thdse localities should not be locally assessed by the 
State for such additional amounts, though this is debatable; 
but this should all be adjusted by the Legislature. It seems 
ridiculous, upon the face of it, that a Board of Supervisors 
should have the power to more than double the stated salaries 
of Supreme Court justices and of making indiscriminate al- 
lowances to visiting judges, and so create a sort of crazy-quilt 
judicial system, at least so far as compensation is concerned. 


DESIGNATION OF JUDGES AND TERMS. 

It is generally becoming felt and recognized that many 
of the evils, anomalies and incongruities of the present ju- 
dicial situation arise from the principle embodied in the new 
Constitution, giving to the Chief Executive of the State the 
exclusive right to designate all the justices of the enlarged 
Appellate Divisions, including the transfer of justices for 
that purpose from one district or department to another, as 
well as from the provisions of the Code of Civil Procedure 
authorizing the Governor to call extraordinary terms, and in 
certain other cases to assign judges from one district to an- 
other to hold trial terms. With the additional compensa- 
tion awarded to justices in the First and Second Districts and 
Departments, this amounts to the control by the Executive 
of a large amount of political patronage, and there is a gen- 
eral feeling in the State that such a system will inevitably 
breed abuses and that it has already done so. 

It was doubtless an unappreciated act of retrogression on 
the part of the Constitutional Convention of 1894 that, for 
the first time in any Constitution of this State, the power of 
designating judges for the Appellate Divisions of the State 
was vested by the Constitution itself solely in the Governor, 
so that the Legislature and the people themselves were with- 
out redress or remedy, except by the slow process of consti- 
tutional amendment, which has now become imperative. In 
Constitutions of the State of New York prior to that of 1894 
it was provided that the Legislature should, by law, direct 
the mode of designation of justices of the Supreme Court for 
general term work, and under such authority the Legislature 
did for many years authorize the Governor to designate the 
chief justices and associate justices of the general terms of 
the Supreme Court. This power the Legislature could, how- 
ever, have taken from the Governor and reposed in the ju- 
diciary at any time if it saw fit or deemed the power abused; 
and the Legislature at all times actually did direct the su- 
perior city courts to organize their own general term and 
to select their own chief judges, and to designate their own 
judges to hold their general terms. (Constitution of 1846, 
as amended in 1869, article 6, sections 7, 12; Code of Civil 
Procedure, prior to 1896, section 280.) 

In the Federal Court system all judicial designations are 
made by the judges themselves, upon the elementary princl- 
ple that the Executive and the judiciary must be kept as thor- 
oughly and radically independent of each other as possible. 
Should the President of the United States have the power to 
transfer a certain number of Federal judges from one district 
or circuit to another, where their salaries would be more than 
doubled, he would doubtless be haunted by United States 
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nators and other dispensers of political patronage to make 

h transfers of their friends and favorites; and experience 
sows that it is too much to expect of a human executive, 
e ner of a nation or of a State, that he should at all times 
be able to resist such importunities. 

Such undesirable situations can only be avoided by com- 
pictely separating the judicial and executive departments, 
avd it is gratifying to find that the designation and transfer 

judges by the judiciary itself is by no means new, even in 
he State of New York, though it has for some years become 
bscured. 

In 1852 the Legislature passed an act authorizing the 
Chief Judge of the Court of Appeals, whenever applied to by 

presiding justice of the First Department to appoint qddi- 
nal circuit courts, and to assign justices of the Supreme 
Court from other parts of the State to hold the same, and also 
when applied to by one of the justices of the Supreme Court, 
elected in the First Department, to assign some justice of the 
Supreme Court to sit in the general or special terms in said 
district. (Laws of 1852, chapter 374; Laws of 1855, chapter 
575.) 

In more recent years there appears to have been a marked 
tendency to centralize this power of desiznation in the Gov- 
ernor, and as this method is wrong in principle, it is beginning 
to bear unsound fruit and the reaction has already set in 
against its continuance. A brief glance at the growth of this 
lecislation is pertinent. 

In 1870 the Legislature reorganized the general terms 
of the Supreme Court and divided the State into four depart- 
ments, and authorized the Governor to make designations of 
the presiding and associate justices, although, as has been 
shown, this power could have been taken from the Governor 
by the Legislature at any time. (Laws of 1870, chapter 408.) 

Under the present Constitution, the power is lodged ex- 
clusively in the Governor to designate all chief and asso- 
ciate justices of the Appellate Divisions, and he may also 
make temporary designations in the case of the absence or 
inability of a justice to act, or, under the recent amend- 
ment, in case the presiding justice of any Appellate Division 
shall certify that more justices are needed for the speedy 
disposition of the court’s business. (Constitution of 1894, 
article 6, section 2.) 

Under the Code of Civil Procedure, the Governor may 
revoke the designation of a justice to the Appellate Division, 
upon his written request, and may thereafter prescribe the 
duties of such justice in holding court in any part of the State 
until the next appointment of terms by the Alleppate Di- 
vision of the department in which such justice resides. (Code 
of Civil Procedure, section 222.) 

The Code also assumes to give to the Governor power 
when, in his opinion, the public interest requires, to appoint 
one or more extraordinary terms of the Appellate Division, 
or of the special or trial terms of the Supreme Court, and 
to designate the time and place of holding the same and the 
justice who shall sit. (Code of Civil Procedure, section 234.) 

Prior to 1900 the Governor was authorized to designate 
a justice of the Supreme Court to hold a stated term of court, 
if such term were in danger of failing, which power was, in 
130), transferred by the Legislature to the presiding justice 
of the Appellate Division in the department, with a proviso 
if, in the opinion of such presiding justice, it was not 
practicable to make a designation from his department, he 
must notify the Governor, who may thereupon designate a 
justice from any other department for such term. (Code of 
Civil Procedure, section 237.) 

It is gratifying to find that some power has been left in 
the Supreme Court in the matter of arranging terms of court, 
‘it is provided by the Constitution and by statute that 

justices of the Appellate Division in each department may 
fix the times and places for holding special and trial terms 
th-cein, and assign the justices of their respective depart- 
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ments to hold such, or may make rules therefor, and may 
make changes from time to time, and where they fail to do so 
the justices of the Supreme Court may themselves appoint 
such terms. (Constitution, article 6, section 2; Code of Civil 
Procedure, section 232.) 


The present Constitution of 1894 confers no express power 
whatsoever upon the Governor to call any terms of court or 
to designate any judge for holding terms, aside from the 
designation of justices to the various Appellate Divisions; and 
it is extremely doubtful whether the various provisions of 
the Code of Civil Procedure authorizing the governor to call 
extraordinary terms, and in certain cases to assign justices 
to districts other than those in which they are elected, are 
constitutional. But, as a Supreme Court justice can hold 
court in any part of the State, the fact that he does so on a 
request of the Governor would not affect his jurisdiction, and 
the terms so held would doubtless be in every way legal. The 
designation of such terms, however, as well as all assignments 
of justices in cases of emergency, should by the Constitution 
be left to the judiciary itself. 


The power given by the Constitution to the Governor to 
designate all appellate judges for fixed terms of five years 
is only one step removed from allowing the Executive of the 
State to appoint judges; whereas, it has become traditional 
in the history of this State that the people are unalterably 
opposed to an appointive judiciary, and they have expressed 
themselves emphatically on this subject whenever the ques- 
tion has been presented to them for action, as it has been 
on several occasions. The tendency in that direction is, there 
fore, to be at all times deprecated. 


When to the power given by the Constitution of 1894 to 
the Governor to designate the original justices to the appel- 
late divisions, authority was added by the amendment of 1899 
to assign more judges temporarily to these courts, on the 
chief justice’s certifying that pressure of business so required, 
a new avenue of abuse was opened. 


In any event, great caution should be exercised in desig- 
nating additional judges to the appellate divisions beyond 
the regular number; and it should first be determined whether 
an excess of appeals existing in any department cannot be 
transferred to another department, as is provided by the pres- 
ent Constitution, and as was the sole means provided for re- 
lieving the appellate divisions from congested calendars be- 
fore the recent amendment. 

In his annual message to the Legislature in January, 
1902, the Chief Executive of the State recommended that the 
Governor alone should be empowered, on the request of the 
chief justice of any appellate division, to make assignments 
of justices to hold trial terms in districts in the department, 
from which the request came without the intervention of 
the appellate division of the department from which the jus- 
tice is taken. This was a step in the wrong direction, being 
calculated to centre more power in the Governor, and it was 
not approved. On the contrary, the law already referred to 
was passed, which prohibited justices assigned to the First 
and Second Districts from drawing additional compensation, 
unless they were certified to such courts by the appellate 
divisions of their own departments. 

Illustrations of the undesirable effects of the present 
hybrid system are readily at hand. 

In one of the larger western counties of the State, during 
the past year, a stated trial term had been set at a given time, 
and a judge regularly assigned to hold such court in the usual 
course of his circuits. Just before taking his court the judge 
received an assignment from the Governor to hold a criminal 
term in New York county, which seemed imperative, and he 
had, for the time being, to disappoint the suitors of a 
county in his own district to hold court in the eastern end of 
the State under an accidental assignment. It is to be stated, 
to his credit, that he made up the term in his own district at 
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a later time, but the conflict is one which should be avoided. 

From a mixed and unsound system of this kind only 
chaotic conditions can arise, and a complete restoration to the 
judiciary of all its functions, including the distribution and 
designation of judges, is urgently demanded. 

The present Chief Executive of the State, in a special 
message to the Legislature in January, 1902, sought to justify 
the designation of justices for various duties by the Governor 
and not by the courts, saying, among other things: “Mistakes 
have been made in the past and will be in the future in the 
designation of judges, but they have been comparatively so 
few as to justify the confidence the people have reposed in the 
Governor in respect to the judiciary.” 

Whatever such confidence of the people may have been 
in former years, it has certainly been shaken in recent years 
by events now entirely familiar throughout the State. 

Matters are not, of course, as bad as they were in 1776, 
and yet one may hear in the present complaint a faint echo 
of the grievances which our forefathers had against King 
George, when they charged, in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, that “He has made judges dependent on his will alone 
for the tenure of their offices and the amount and payment of 
their salaries.” 

A distinguished judge of this State, in speaking of the 
influences which have led to some recent designations, has 
forcibly summed up the situation in the following words: 
“Selections for these positions ougnt not to be made the foot- 
ball of politics, as they have been; but should be made by 
natural selection as nearly as possible. Such was the case of 
Judge Daniels, when he served in the First Department. As 
presently constituted, however, selections are made with little 
regard for particular fitness or the desire of the courts to 
which the particular assignment is made. There is no more 
difference in the treatment of this matter than there is in 
making any political appointment, and the same influence 
which produces appointments in the Executive service is 
applied to the judicial branch of the government.” 


The Constitution should, therefore, be promptly amend-. 


ed so as to provide that all terms and courts should be fixed 
by the judiciary itself and that all designations of judges, 
whether for the appellate divisions or trial terms, should 
likewise be made by the judiciary. 

It would probably be advisable to have all designations 
of justices to the appellate divisions made by the seven judges 
of the court of appeals. The present provision of the Consti- 
tution, requiring the appellate division of each department 
to designate the trial terms of courts and the judges to hold 
the same in the districts of their respective departments, or 
under their rules, affords a satisfactory disposition of this 
matter, as does likewise the provision in the law of 1902, 
requiring the consent of the appellate division to the assign- 
ment of a judge for trial term work in any other department 
upon the request of the appellate division of that depart- 
ment. The calling of all extraordinary or extra terms should 
devolve upon the Chief Judge of the Court of Appeals, or 
in case of his absence or inability, upon associate judges of 
that court in order of their seniority. 

Such a system would be sound in principle and deserves 
a thorough test in behalf of the people of the State of New 
York as a whole. It seems better calculated than any other 
one measure to strike at the root of the principal evils now 
existing and to restore fully the independence of the judiciary, 
as well as to maintain its high standing. 

It might also be discreet to have the Constitution pro- 
vide that not-more than one-third of the Supreme Court Jus- 
tices in any district should be assigned to the appellate di- 
visions of the State. This would tend steadily to leave a rea- 
sonable percentage of judges of each district at home, and 
would enable the people to determine whether there were 
really enough judges in each district to do its business, with 
such aid as could legitimately be given temporarily from 





time to time by trial justices from other districts. It would 
so to speak, strike a reasonable balance at all times, an if 
carried out to-day, would do much to relieve the present si(ua. 
tion. Such a provision may not be imperative if the power 
of designation is transferred to the judiciary, but it would 
be a desirable protection to the Executive as well as to the 
people in the judiciary depleted districts. 


In this connection another reform suggests itself. The 
Governor should not even be authorized to fill a vacancy ip 
ease of the death of a Supreme Court justice, as he now is 
for such appointment usually guarantees a subsequent nomi. 
nation, which is, in most parts of the State, equivalen: to 
an election. The vacancy should be allowed to continue unt! 
the next election, when it should be filled, and, in the mean. 
time, other justices assigned to hold the terms of the de 
ceased judge. The filling of the vacancy by the Executive js 
wrong in principle. 


SERVICE OF JUDGES IN THEIR OWN DISTRICTS 


Suggestions have been offered to make the entire Sv. 
preme Court judiciary a single State system in every respect, 
and to elect all Supreme Court judges on the State ticket: 
and, again, it has been suggested that, while the judges should 
be elected by districts, as at present, they should, at all times, 
be organized into a single force and sent on a grand circuit 
from county to county, so as to appear in a given locality as 
frequently as possible, as is done, for instance, in the State 
of North Carolina with great success. 


Doubtless strong arguments can be urged in favor of one 
or the other of these systems; but the changes are too radical 
for immediate practical operation, and the State will doubt 
less get along for many years to come with the district elec. 
tion system when it is again properly regulated. Under the 
present system, each of the eight judicial districts elects its 
own quota of judges, and it is clearly the intention of the Con- 
stitution, even as it stands as well as of the people who 
elect these judges, that at least a sufficient number of judges 
elected in each district should remain within that district to 
attend fully and promptly to the business of the district in the 
first instance. Nor does this simply mean that the judges 
should be within the district only when holding the stated 
terms of court; but it means that a reasonable number of 
such justices should, at all times, be within the district to at- 
tend, in a manner convenient to suitors and resident at 
torneys, to the large amount of ex parte business which is 
constantly arising and which is usually urgent. In this con- 
nection, a prominent attorney in one of the larger northeast 
ern counties of the State reports that there is no particular 
complaint as to the prompt trial of issues in his county, and 
that the stated terms usually clear up the business that is 
ready; also, that there are sufficient terms held in the county 
and enough judges elected in the district to attend to its 
business; but he complains that the judges have been in the 
habit of going to New York and Brooklyn every day for 
which they could get assignments; that they have arranged 
their own circuits so that they all come closely together, to 
allow a long vacation, which the judge could devote uninter- 
ruptedly to assignments in New York and Brooklyn, and 
that there have been times when not a single trial judge re 
mained in the district to grant, modify or vacate a provisional 
remedy. The new Constitution clearly contemplates that suf 
ficient judges of a given district should remain at home to 
attend to the business of the district, when it provides the 
number of judges that shall be elected in each district, and 
further that a majority of the justices of each of the appe!late 
divisions of the four departments should be resident juiges 
of such respective departments. 


Generally speaking, the suitors and attorneys of a «iven 
district will not, under our present system, be satisfie t 
have any considerable portion of their local business tran* 
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ted by visiting judges whom they do not know, who do 
ot know them, and whom they have no voice in electing. 


It follows from these considerations that, if there are 
tt enough judges elected in a given district to attend to its 
isiness, that district, and not some other, should be au- 
.orized to elect more judges, and that all considerations of 

political expediency should be eliminated entirely from the 
I roblem. 

There are other evils resulting from the protracted so- 
journ of judges from the interior of the State in New York 
city and Brooklyn, and the holding of court there. The at- 
torneys and suitors in interior counties are not accustomed 
to the rapid and at time brusque and impatient manner of 
the average judge in Greater New York, and the judge visit- 
ing there is quite apt to acquire metropolitan habits and to 
bring them back into his own county. 


The same prominent attorney above quoted refers cleverly 
to this matter in these words: “Our judges get New York 
methods of court and of treating counsel. When they get 
back here our little controversies seem small and trivial. We 
get the fag end of their judgment and the fag end of their 
temper. Court is hurried and rushed in a way that country 
counsel do not like, and instead of a patient, courteous 
hearing, everybody is put on edge; and instead of going along 
comfortably, as a court should, everybody is nervous and dis- 
turbed. In this I have epitomized briefly the worst features 
of the situation, and the description does not apply to all 
judges.” 

Another reason why judges elected in districts should 
substantially remain there at all times is, that by so doing, 
they are amenable directly to their immediate constituents. 
A judge visiting from a distant part of the State is more 
apt to be indifferent to the requirements and convenience of 
suitors and their attorneys when their complaints and griev- 
ances would not follow him to his own domicile. 


While there are undoubtedly virtues in the shifting of 
judges and a small percentage of such transfers may even 
now be advisable, the broad fact remains that for many years 
to come the people of the several judicial districts of this 
State will only be satisfied when the bulk of their judicial 
work is done by the judges whom they themselves have 
elected to dispense justice for them. They know these men 
better than they do strangers, have more confidence in them, 
and doubtless have the satisfaction, though it may be un- 
conscious, of knowing that with themselves lies the ultimate 
power of making a change if such a judge proves unsatis- 
factory. 

The argument of the country politicians that the rural 
districts should elect judges for New York and that New 
York thereby get better judges, even if true, overlooks the 
home rule principle, and ignores the wise suggestion of the 
present Chief Executive of this State recently made in con- 
nection with certain police scandals in New York to the 
effect that the best remedy for such evils there, as elsewhere, 
is to require the people immediately affected to right their 
own wrongs, which they can always be relied upon to do 
when their grievances become sufficiently acute. 


The Legislature in 1902 also voiced public sentiment as 
to the advisability of having the bulk of Supreme Court jus- 
tices remain in their respective districts and discouraged their 
pilgrimages to New York and Brooklyn by the act already 
referred to, giving a per diem allowance to judges holding 

rt in New York and Brooklyn only when they were desig- 
nhaiied by the appellate divisions of their own departments, 
o1 the request of the appellate division of the eastern depart- 
mont, and this act further specifically provided that only such 

tices should be so designated from a given district as in 
t's opinion of the appellate division from which the judge 
i: taken “may be spared from said district without prejudice 
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to the work or interests of such district.” (Laws of 1992, 
chapter 484.) 

This recent act is perhaps the first crystallization of 
public opinion on this important matter, and the people are 
likely to continue to be heard from emphatically on the sub- 
ject until a reform is effected. 


PROPOSED INCREASE OF JUDICIAL FORCE. 

It will probably be impossible, as a practicaf~ proposi- 
tion, to have the judges in New York and Kings counties 
materially increase the number of hours in each day and the 
number of days in each year that they work. It may, there- 
fore, soon become necessary to increase to some extent the 
number of judges in the First and Second Districts, instead of 
draining the remainder of the State for judges, and even then 
continuing far behind in the transaction of business. 


It may be well, however, to see what can be done with 
a judicial distribution and transfer of the judicial force of 
the State by the judiciary itself, as there are probably enough 
Supreme Court judges now in office to do all of its work for 
at least some years to come. If it should then be found that 
more judges are needed, they should be increased in the dis- 
tricts where needed and there elected, and there should be 
no juggling, political or otherwise, with the question. 

Under the proposed amendment to the Constitution 
passed by the last Legislature and already referred to, it was 


provided substantially that the Legislature could at any time: 


provide for an increase in the number of Supreme Court 
judges throughout the State, provided that in the First and 
Second districts there should not be more than one judge for 
each 80,000 inhabitants and fraction of 40,000 and in each 
of the other districts for each 60,000 inhabitants and fraction 
of 35,000. This scheme, if consummated, would authorize the 
Legislature to increase the present judicial force in the State 
as follows: In the First District, by four justices; in the 
Second, by twelve; in the Third, Fourth, Fifth and Seventh, 
by two; in the Sixth, by one and in the Eighth, by three, thus 
authorizing the Legislature to add twenty-eight justices to 
the present force. 

Such an increase would be grossly disproportionate to 
the demands of the various districts, as it is absurd, upon 
the face of it, that the Legislature should be given power 
to increase the existing justices in the Second Department 
by twelve, and thereby double the present number, where 
probably no additional justices, or very few, in any event, 
are needed, and to increase the number in New York county 
by only four, where the largest number of additional jus- 
tices, if amy, are required. As this proposea amendment, 
however, also gives the Legislature authority to divide the 
Second District into two districts, and this division could be 
arranged so as to give the dominant party in the State outside 
of the First and Second Districts some additional justices, 
one may be pardoned for suspecting that political rather 
than judicial conditions prompt the proposed amendment. 

The entire State, exclusive of the First and Second Ju- 
dicial Districts, now has forty-two Supreme Court justices, 
and under the proposed amendment this entire portion of the 
State, if taken in the aggregate on the basis of population, 
would be entitled to just the forty-two justices that it has. 
But, by taking districts separately, the Eighth District, under 
the proposed amendment, would be entitled to three more, the 
Third, Fourth, Fifth and Seventh each to two more, and the 
Sixth to one more, which would be wholly disproportionate 
to the actual needs of these districts. But the apportionment 
of judges on the basis of population affords no proper founda- 
tion for determining the number required, as is shown by 
existing conditions in New York county as compared with 
other counties. Probably over one-half of the entire judicial 
business of the State is done in the First District, with its far- 
reaching interests. 

It has been suggested that the equalized assessed valua- 
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tion of property throughout the State would form a truer 
basis for determining the number of judges required in a 
given locality, and if this be so, the proportion to which 
the First District would be entitled would be still greater 
than on the basis of population. As a practical proposition, 
however, the number of judges should be determined by the 
actual needs of a given district, as revealed by experience, and 
the number should be increased, from time to time, as the 
demands suggest. Whether this should be done by constitu- 
tional amendment or be allowed to rest with the Legislature 
is a debatable question. In view of the political influences 
that are apt to make themselves felt with our Legislature, 
it is perhaps safe to leave the matter in the Constitution, and 
to amend it from time to time as occasion requires. As has 
been shown, the Legislature has been exceedingly yielding in 
sanctioning increased compensation for judges in the eastern 
part of the State, and it might be tempted to create new 
judicial berths on slight provocation or persuasion. 

Besides, it is to be noted that, should the judiciary force 
of the Supreme Court be increased by these proposed twenty- 
eight judges, the added expense for their compensation alone 
would be the enormous sum of $378,000, to which would 
have to be added salaries for private secretaries and addi- 
tional stenographers, and other expenses which would be 
likely to bring the total up to not far from half a million 
dollars. It will require urgent necessity to justify such an 
increased burden. 

Under all the circumstances, it seems wise for the pres- 
ent, at least, to give our present judicial force a fair chance to 
show what it can do when properly distributed. 

The sentiment of the districts of the State generally, 
outside of the First and Second districts, was voiced at a 
meeting of the Jefferson County Bar Association, held at Wa- 
tertown early in January, 1903, where the question of the pro- 
posed increase of the judiciary force of the State was dis- 
cussed. The sense of the meeting was emphatically against 
any constitutional amendment providing for such increase 
in that district, and resolutions were passed reciting that, 
while it was believed that the court work in that district 
is as congested as in any and the need of additional justices as 
great as anywhere, such condition would need no relief if the 
justices elected in the district remained in the district, and 
the resolution pertinently continued: “To elect more jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court would tend to lower that high of- 
fice to the level of the office of justice of the peace. 
justices are not needed here, 
needed here.” 


More 
but the justices elected are 


REMEDIES. 

In consideration of the defects connected with our pres- 
ent judicial system and which have thus far been dwelt upon, 
certain remedies have been suggested in connection with 
the evils pointed out which may now be conveniently grouped 
under two heads. viz., legislative enactment, at once availa- 
ble, and constitutional amendment, somewhat more remote 
in point of time. 

The legislative action suggested is as follows: 

1. The reduction of the additional compensation paid to 
Supreme Court justices hereafter assigned to the Appellate 
Divisions of First and Second Judicial Departments in New 





| justices are needed 
| in any other district, the Constitution should be amended so 





York and Brooklyn, respectively, from other districts, to such 
sum as will reasonably meet their increased expenses. 

2. An amendment of chapter 484 of the Laws of 1902, 
reducing the allowance of Supreme’ Court justices holding 
trial or special terms in New York or Kings counties, as- 
signed from other districts, from twenty dollars to ten dollars 
per day while actually holding court in New York and 
Brooklyn. 


3. A readjustment of the salaries and allowances of all 
Supreme Court justices of the State hereafter elected, upon 
a basis decreasing, perhaps, somewhat the salaries of justices 
elected in the First and Second Districts, and increasing some 
what those of justices elected in the other districts of the 
State. 


4. Depriving plaintiffs of cost in actions at law brought 
in the Supreme Court, where judgment for a sum of money 
only is demanded, where such actions can be brought in the 
County Court, and the plaintiff recovers less than $300 in the 
Supreme Court, but allowing costs in such actions if brought 
in the County Court, where the plaintiff recovers fifty dollars 
or over, as now provided by law. 


5. Providing a special county judge for Erie county. 

6. Requiring at least one separate equity term to be 
held in each county every year. 

The judiciary article of the Constitution should be amend- 
ed in the following respects: 

1. The designation of all justices to the appellate di- 
visions should be lodged in the Court of Appeals, and the call- 
ing of all extraordinary terms and assignments of justices 
thereto in the Chief Judge of the Court of Appeals, or in case 
of his absence or inability, in the Associate Judges of. that 
court, in the order of their seniority. 

2. Supreme Court justices assigned to the appellate di- 
visions should be allowed to perform all duties of a justice, 
including the holding of trial courts in every department, ex- 
cept the ones to which they are assigned as appellate justices. 

8. Not to exceed one-third of the justices elected in any 
district should be assigned to the appellate divisions of the 
State. 

4. Vacancies in the office of Supreme Court justices 


| should not be filled by appointment by the Governor, but by 


election in the districts in which they occur, at the next gen 
eral election after such vacancy occurs. 
5. The amount of all salaries and allowances of judges 


| of courts of record should be fixed by the Legislature, and no 


additions should be made thereto by the action of the legis- 


| lative body of any civil division of the State. 


§. When it is determined by experience that additional 
in the First and Second Districts, or 


as to authorize such additional justices as may he needed, 
to be elected in the district in which they are wanted. 

The foregoing changes, while apparently somewhat num- 
erous, are in reality simple and of an elementary nature, and 
could not but have a beneficent effect upon our judicial sys- 
tem, whose integrity, freedom of judgment, singleness of pur- 
pose and independence must always be of vital importance 
to the welfare and progress of the Empire State. 
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.Justice Fuller---A Sketch. 


The recent gossip about Chief Justice Fuller’s probable 
successor is decidedly premature. The veteran jurist has no 
intention of retiring at present and does not at all relish the 
talk about the man who is to fill his shoes. 


The chief justice is now 70 years of age and a cruel, un- 
feeling public, regardless of his sentiments, is speculating 
upon the length of time he will remain as the most ornamental 
feature of the highest tribunal in the land and advancing sug- 
gestions as to his probable successor. 


Attorney-General Knox is talked of as among the prob- 
abilities, provided Chief Justice Fuller retires in time to per- 
mit Mr. Knox’s promotion to the much-coveted place. But the 
chief justice is still very active mentally and physically, is 
perfectly satisfied with his position and apparently has no 
intention of creating a vacancy a moment earlier than is ab- 
solutely necessary. 

Justices of the Supreme Court wear remarkably well, and 
while a number of vacancies have occurred within the last ten 
years human memory is not of sufficient power in its retention 
of impressions to permit much in the way of contrasting or 
comparing one justice with his predecessors. Nevertheless 
there is a general belief that few chief justices have been 
better pleased with their eminence above the cold and sordid 
cares of the world than the present one. 


Mr. Fuller appreciates thoroughly the situation he oc- 
cupies and the gratification of forming the very apex of the 
judicial system of the country has enabled him to bear some 
crosses in life with apparent equanimity. 

Chief Justice Fuller, while a man of eminent legal attain- 
ments, is also one of many peculiarities. He is somewhat vain 
on account of his personal appearance and inclined to be 
exacting in the matter of Supreme Court etiquette. He de- 
mands all the reverence due his exalted position and has 
created for himself a unique place in society, which has made 
him a marked figure in the social life of Washington. 

Mr. Fuller is so impressed with the importance of his 
position, not of himself, that he has had a long-standing feud 
with the diplomatic corps regarding precedence, and, having 
failed to establish his right to lead the members of the corps, 
he has for several years abstained from attending functions 
at which the diplomats were present. He will not even grace 
an ordinary reception with his presence if he knows in ad- 
vance that a diplomat is to be there. This conflict with the 
diplomats has caused much undeserved ridicule of the chief 
justice. 

Chief Justice Fuller has made his fight as a matter of 
principle. He contends that he is the head of the second co- 
ordinate branch of the government, as they are named by the 
Constitution, and has a right to precede everyone except the 
President and the vice-president of the United States. His 
theory in this respect burst upon Washington with something 
of newness soon after he arrived here and caused no little stir 
among those persons who give attention to questions of this 
character. 

The diplomats were willing to concede the claims put forth 
by Mr. Fuller, but their governments objected. It was as- 
serted, especially in the case of the English ambassador, that 
he was the personal representative of his sovereign and there- 
fore must occupy the position which would be accorded the 
sovereign if present in person. 

The President, rather than risk international complica- 
tions as a result of the controversy, gave way to the diplomats, 
but Chief Justice Fuller has never surrendered. If he attends 
4 White House reception at which the members of the diplo- 
matic corps are present he attends as a private “individual 


: 





and not in his official capacity. He declines to be placed with 
the other members of the court in a procession at the rear of 
the diplomats and no one questions his right to please himself 
in this respect and preserve the dignity of the court and his 
self-respect at the same time. 

This incident in the career of the chief justice of the 
United States is told not as revealing any lack of menta: great- 
ness or as indicating a tendency to attach undue importance 
to matters of apparent trivial consequence, but mereiy to il- 
luminate some of his human qualities which might otherwise 
be obscured by the solemnity, dignity and legal erudition 
which appall the spectator of Supreme Court proceeaings. 

Upon the bench the chief justice, to the eye of the layman, 
is the personification of judicial greatness. He listens intently 
to all the arguments, asks questions of the lawyers which show 


| not only his interest in every matter upon which the court 


has to pass, but reveals also his intimacy with the laws, and 
he never for a moment forgets the deference due the bar by 
going to sleep, as some of the associate justices do while an 
unusually dreary case is being presented. 


Lawyers differ as to the profoundness of the chief jus- 
tice’s legal knowledge and the ability displayed in the de 
cisions. Lawyers always reserve the right to criticise accord- 
ing to whether the decisions are for or against them, but they 


| all agree that the chief justice graces the position he occupies 
| and that the august character of the court has been augmented 








rather than diminished since he began to preside over its 
sittings. 


This unanimity of sentiment is all the more remarkable 
from the fact that the chief justice in the matter of stature is 
a very small man. Compared with Justice Harlan, who sits at 
his right, and Justice Brewer, who sits at his lett he is pigmy 
in the presence of giants. 

But Justice Harlan is an unconventional sort of a 
man, who chews tobacco occasionally to aid him in his 
deliberations, and Justice Brewer has been known to go to 
sleep, so that, when compared with these two, the chief jus 
tice towers so far above them in his alertness and the care 
he bestows upon his judicial conduct that his smaller physique 
is lost sight of and he immediately attracts the attention of 
the spectator as the most commanding figure upon the bench. 

Justice Fuller is a handsome man. He has a refined and 
somewhat delicate cast of features, the symmetry of which is 
added to by his heay white mustache. His hair is his 
crowning glory. It is very white, very long and very profuse. 
It waves gracefully back from his intellectual forehead, adding 
dignity and picturesqueness to his whole appearance. 

It is the finest head of hair in Washington, the chief jus- 
tice himself declares, and, having placed this estimate upon it, 
he sees no reason why he should not be proud of it. As has 
already been stated, men of the law differ in their estimates 
of the chief justice’s ability. But there is no question that he 
is a fine lawyer and a man of great culture. 

He knows languages and the literature of the nations with 
a degree of intimacy of which many men might be proud. 
He is an eloquent orator and a man of the greatest purity in 
thought and conduct, but he has his peculiarities, like other 
men of mark, and the peculiarities are criticised more than 
his distinguishing characteristics and attainments are com- 
mended. 

The chief justice is a New Englander by birth. He was 
born in Maine, educated at Bowdoin College and studied law 
at Harvard. He began life as a bright young man by prac- 
ticing law in Bangor, Me., and editing a newspaper called 
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the Age, which he hoped to make influential in democratic 
politics. 

Maine was never a good State for a democratic newspaper, 
and most of its capable lawyers have gone elsewhere to seek 
a lucrative practice. It is not surprising, therefore, that Mr. 
Fuller found his abilities circumscribed by unfavorable con- 
ditions and went to Chicago in 1856 and remained there until 
he came to Washington to preside over the Supreme Court. 

Mr. Fuller was successful, and at the time of his appoint- 
ment was one of the leading lawyers at the Chicago bar, if 
not the most prominent. 

He dabbled in politics enough to make him known as one 
of the leading democrats of the State, but was never a candi- 
date for office and never held one until made chief justice 
except once, when he sat for a term in the Illinois Legislature. 
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‘Editorial Comment on the Northern Securities Case. 


As was to be expected, the lay press has devoted con- 





LAWYER. 


When the chief justice and his family came to Washingt: 
their arrival created commotion in social circles. He h:} 
seven handsome daughters, and the Fuller girls, as they w« 
called, were for several seasons prominent in the social | 
of the capital. Most of them have since married, some of 
them not too well. 


Asa lawyer Mr. Fuller’s chief characteristics were the 
careful attention he gave to the preparation of his cases, tle 
earnestness with which he conducted them in court and the 
absolute fairness and consideration he displayed toward op- 
ponents. These characteristics have attended him in his work 
upon the Supreme Court bench, and if his decisions have been 
criticised it has not been because of any lack of consideration 
and care devoted to their preparation. 





siderable space this month to the anti-merger decision in the 


Northern Securities case. 
opinion we find the fol.owing 


THE NORTHERN MERGER. 

The consequences of the Northern Securities decision are 
of more importance to think about than the weight and char- 
acter of the decision itself. 

The owners of the railroads associated in the company 
denied that they had done or intended to do anything whatso- 
over to dim‘nish trade, and, on the contrary, they looked to 
their policy to promote industry and to benefit it. But the 
court, without, we believe, seeking evidence as to the facts 
accomplished, decided that the two railroads were in error, 
that they were mistaken as to the effect of their policy and 
hence that it must be abolished under the Sherman Anti- 
Trust law. The principles of law advanced by the counsel of 
the company as of supreme importance in the matter the 
court put down, and exalted others that in comparison seem 
trifling and superficial. To us, it seems that the effect of this 
disrupting decree reaches logically the most remote and hidden 
corners of modern industry. 

The rapidity with which this dec‘sion has been arrived 
at is without precedent in our legal history. A most mo- 
mentous issue has been rushed to a conclusion that in its 
emphasis seems to reflect something of the popular clamor for 
it. The unanimity of the court accords in an impressive man- 
ner with the striking tone of confidence with which President 
Roosevelt in his speech on trusts at Milwaukee condemned 
the Northern Securities Company on his own authority. 

If the case should be hurried immed‘ately to Washing- 
ton, this surge of sentiment in opposition to the merger would 
very likely keep on. That the decision would be the same 
even if time were afforded for greater deliberation may also 
be true under the circumstances, yet time in the end is bound 


to bring a d‘fferent result, as a simple necessity of the age.— 
New York “Sun.” 





CORPORATIONS AND NATURAL RIGHTS. 

A certain disposition may be noted in some quarters to 
speak of the Northern Securities decision as revolutionary 
and declare that it makes war on property and the natural 
rights of men to buy and sell. The right of the government 
to regulate the conduct of the two railroads is conceded, but 
how, it is asked, can the government forbid the'r common 
ownership, either through the same individual purchasing 
the shares of both or by means of a securities holding cor- 
poration? Before accepting any such view it is well to recall 








Among the notable expressions of 


the distinction between individual and corporate property, 
between the status of a person as an owner of natural prop- 
erty and a member of an artificial corporation. These dis- 
tinctions are commonly ignored by corporation managers who 
wish to exercise all the power of concentrated wealth, with 
all the irresponsibility of impersonal organizat’on and all 
the freedom of the individual to do what he will with his 
own. 

It is too often forgotten that corporations have no natura! 
rights. The natural right of property consists of the in- 
dividual’s right to possess and enjoy the fruits of his own 
labor. Association creates an artificial condition, and even 
the most simple partnership is subject to restriction and regu 
lation, and in some times and places partnership has been 
forbidden and competition enforced by making every man 
conduct business on his own sole responsibility. The corpora 
tion is the creation of law. It is chartered to do certain 
things, and do them in a certain way, and no matter how 
much it may be restricted from doing things which an in- 
dividual of equal wealth might do, it has no right to complain 
Moreover, the person who joins with others to form a cor- 
poration is justly subject to restriction as to the way he shal! 
use his property so embarked. If he does not like the condi- 
tions proposed he may engage in business by himself, subject 
to the natural limitations upon individual enterprise. He 
has no inherent right to sell to a rival. He is allowed to 
associate himself with others in a corporation, free from 
personal liabil‘ty for debts, perhaps enjoying the privilege of 
eminent domain, and at any rate having the great advantage in 
competition with his fellows due to concentrated wealth, only 
for the purpose of carrying on the particular business of his 
charter, not for the purpose of handing that trust over to 
somebody else. 

There are many corporations, such as clubs, where no 
right of members to transfer ownership exists. Others, like 
stock exchanges, allow the selling of an individual’s share in 
a corporation only to approved persons, and the individua) 
member is forbidden to buy a share in a rival exchange. [n 
still others associates have a right to buy before outs‘ders, and 
so maintain a close corporation. In the common business 
corporation the law has permitted unrestricted sale, but cer- 
tainly it violates no natural right when it says that stock- 
holders may not dispose of their interest in something whic 
exists purely by favor of the State in a way that is contrar) 
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t. public policy and might defeat the very ends for which the 
« -poration is chartered. 

It is common to consider charters as permissions to do 
» siness which it is unjustifiable for the State to hedge about 
y th restrictions. We hear a great deal about it every time 
a corporation tax is levied. Incorporation is spoken of as a 
mere form which must be complied with in order to exercise 
a patural right, just as in some States a license must be Secured 
to marry. But there is no such natural right. The great 
consolidation of property may be along the lines of healthy 
development, and people who war against it may be foolish and 
demagogic, but so far as that consolidation depends upon the 
exercise of corporate powers—and it is clear that no in- 
dividual, no matter how able and rich, can in the status of a 
natural person accomplish what is being done to unify our 
railroads and industries—the consolidation is and ought to 
be subject to the regulation of government and made to sub- 
serve the interests of the whole community—New York 
“Tribune.” 





THE ANTI-MERGER DECISION. 

“Revolutionary” is a strong word to apply to the decision 
of the United States Court of Appeals in the suit of the 
Government against the Northern Securities Company, but we 
are not sure that Mr. Griggs, the ex-Attorney-General, is not 
justified in employing it to characterize the effects of the de- 
cree. The case was what lawyers call “a close one,” and 
while much in the able and vigorous op‘nion of Judge Thayer 
readily commands assent, the reasoning on the central and 
essential point scarcely carries conviction. 

Undoubtedly the language of the anti-trust act is of great 
significance. In that act, if anywhere, the “revolution” is 
to be located. It brands every contract, combination or agree- 
ment, however harmless and reasonable ‘n itself, as contrary to 
law and public policy. As the court says, Congress, being 
unable to foresee and describe all the plans that might be 
formed and all the expedients that might be 
resorted to to place restraint on interstate commerce, de- 
liberately employed words of such general import as would 
comprehend every scheme that might be devised to accomplish 
that end. 

Since the constitutionality of this sweeping act is not 
ser‘ously questioned, the court is justified in holding that the 
provision regarding the liberty of the citizen is to some extent 
limited by the commerce clause of the Constitution, and that 
the power of Congress to regulate commerce comprises the 
right to enact a law prohibiting the citizen from entering into 
those private contracts which directly and substantially re- 
strain or regulate commerce. It is impossible to discover any 
logical flaw in this argument. Thus ‘s the question answered 
as to whether a man may _ not do what he pleases with the 
stock he owns. He may not so use it as to bring about a 
direct and substantial restraint upon interstate commerce. 

Turning to the securities company, the court agrees with 
Mr. Knox and his associates that the object of the holding 
corporation was control, the ownership of a major'ty of the 
stock of a corporation giving the owner mastery and control. 
he ownership of the stock of competing roads confers the 
ower to suppress competition between such roads. The opin- 
ion says: 

“We regard suppression of competition, and to that ex- 
‘ent a restraint of commerce, as the natural and inevitable 
result of such ownership. What has been done tnrough the 
organizat‘on of the securities company accomplishes the object 

iich Congress has announced as illegal more effectually per- 
ps than such a combination as is last supposed. That is to 
y, by what has been done the power has been acquired (and 
‘ovision made for maintaining it) to suppress competition 
tween two interstate carriers who own and operate com- 
ting and parallel I‘nes of railroad. Competition, we think, 
suld not be more effectually restrained than it now is under 


y 


; 





and by force of the existing arrangement if the railroad 
companies were consolidated under a single charter.” 

But, granting that the motive for competition between the 
merged roads was destroyed, are the courts entitled to assume 
that restraint of commerce was the object and intention of 
the securities company and its promoters? Is there not weight 
in the contention that the law controls the use, but not the 
ownership, of property? Is the law concerned with title, and 
has Congress the right to carry prevention of monopoly to 
the length of prohibiting transfer of stock or o*her property? 
The opinion says that everyone is presumed to intend the neces- 
sary consequence of his own acts, and that the promoters of 
the securities company must have intended to use the oppor- 
tunity and power to destroy compet'‘tion and rivalry which 
the ownership of the stock carried with it. This overlooks 
the fact that the defendants emphatically repudiated all 
monopolistic intent and asserted that the combination was 
formed to protect great interests and to develop and foster 
trade, rather than to restrain it. Should not the law wait for 
acts? Are men to be presumed guilty of wrongful intent 
merely because they have the power to violate this or that 
law? 

The Sepreme Court may or may not indorse the judgment 
of the lower tribunal. Meantime the decision revives the 
question of the propriety of modifying the anti-trust act so 
as to legalize reasonable restraint of trade—Chicago “Post.” 





THE PRACTICAL EFFECT. 


The decree of the court in the Northern Securities case 
is an order to restore, not the status quo ante bellum, but the 
the status quo flagrante bello; that is, the state of war as it 
existed between the Morgan-Hill and the Schiff-Harriman in- 
terests on that memorable 9th of May, 1901. Az brief ex- 
amination will show that this is technically the effect of the 
court’s order. 

The struggle for the control, first, of the Burlington sys- 
tem, and then of the Northern Pacific Road, ended, it will be 
remembered, in the organization of the Northern Securities 
Company, which took over from the Union Pacific people 

78,108,000 of the preferred and common stock of the Northern 
Pacific, and took over also the Hill-Morgan holdings of North- 
ern Pacific and Great Northern shares. Under the truce ar- 
ranged on May 11 Mr. Morgan ramed a Northern Pacific 
board representing the three interests. Peace was then estab- 
lished upon what was supposed to be a permanent basis. 

The court now says to these gentlemen that al] this work 
must be undone. Adjudging the Northern Securities Com- 
pany to be an unlawful “combination,” it enjoins its officers 
and directors from voting the steck of the Great Northern 
and Northern Pacific, or exercising any control whatever 
over those roads, and permits it to return and transfer to the 
holders of its own stock the Northern Pacific and Great North- 
ern shares surrendered in exchange therefor. 

That is to say, the treaty of peace concluded between 
these gentlemen is abrogated, and they and the interests they 
represent are technically left just where they were on the 
morning of May 11, 1901. They agreed to fight no more. The 
court in effect says that they must keep on fighting. They 
procured a charter in New Jersey which the court declares 
was an unlawful extinguisher of competition, and it takes 
away from them the extinguisher. The public interests, says 
the court, demands that these great railroad systems shall 
be operated, not under the control of a monopoly combination, 
but in competition. Of course, these great financiers have 
grown wiser since the fight of May, 1901. It is not to be as- 
sumed that they are in the least degree eager to resume 
hostilities. But, at least, no contract now stands in the way 
of a renewal of the conflict. The court has annulled that. 

Light-minded persons might insist that, as it is the in- 
tent of the court’s order to destroy monopoly and restore 
competition, a mandamus to the Traffic Superintendents of 
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the Great Northern and Northern Pacific to begin at once 
cutting rates would be a logical and necessary consequence 
of the enjoining decree. This purely frivolous suggestion 
may, perhaps, serve to indicate the limit of the Government’s 
power. These railroad men must not continue their “com- 
bination.” The court has put an end to their arrangement 
for destroying competition. But how can the court compel 
them to revive competition? It would be absurd to suppose 
that any kind of a court order could issue calling upon Mr. 
Hill and Mr. Morgan, in their capacity of Northern Pacific 
control, to open a traffic war upon themselves in their ca- 
pacity of Great Northern control. Therefore, from the point 
of view of public policy, from the point of view of the ship- 
pers over those roads, the decision and decree of the Circuit 
Court, sweeping as they appear to be, fall somewhat short 
of a complete assurance that competitive rates over these 
parallel lines shall in fact be established. 

The stirring question in financial circles is, What will now 
be done by the managers of the railway systems affected by 
the decision? Apparently the less they do the safer. If they 
“let things drift,” if they maintain a truce tacitly understood, 
if they refrain, on the one hand, from raids upon each other’s 
business, and, on the other, from attempts to come to formal 
agreements not to make such raids, the Attorney General may 
find it exceedingly difficult to bring them further to account. 
Of course, such a situation has its difficulties and perplexities. 
The “agreement among gentlemen” is not a very trustworthy 
reliance. It is, therefore, widely assumed that the organizers 
of the Northern Securities Company, baffled in this endeavor, 
will under the advice of able counsel try to devise some other 
way of evading the law. We beg to call their attention to 
the language of Judge Thayer’s decision. In speaking of 
the intent and scope of the act he said: 

“Learned counsel on both sides have commented on the 
general language of the act, doing so, of course, for a different 
purpose, and the generality of the language employed is, in 
our judgment, of great significance. It indicates, we think, 
that Congress, being unable to foresee and describe all the 
plans that might be formed and expedients that might be re- 
sorted to to place restraint on inter-State trade or commerce, 
deliberately employed words of such general import as, in its 
opinion, would comprehend every scheme that might be devised 
to accomplish that end.” 

The courts having acquired a habit of construing the 
Anti-Trust act as forbidding “every scheme” that can be de- 
vised to restrain trade and extinguish competition, the corpo- 


The Monroe doctrine is not international law, and though 
I think one day it may become such, this is not necessary 
as long as it remains a cardinal feature of our foreign policy 
and as long as we possess both the will and the strength to 
make it effective. 

This last point, my fellow citizens, is all important, and 
is one which as a people we can never afford to forget. I 
believe in the Monroe doctrine with all my heart and soul; 
I am convinced that the immense majority of our fellow coun- 
trymen so believe in it, but I would infinitely prefer to see 
us abandon it than to see us put it forward and bluster 
about it, and yét fail to build up the efficient fighting strength 
which in the last resort can alone make it respected by any 
strong foreign power whose interest it may ever happen to 
be to violate it. 

Boasting and blustering are as objectionable among nations 
as individuals, and the public men of a great nation owe it to 
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President Roosevelt on the Monroe Doctrine. 
“SPEAK SOFTLY AND CARRY A BIG STICK:” 








rations will continue to devise such schemes only on he 
theory that they can fool the courts. That theory seems to us 
to be as unsafe as it is unwise. 

It would seem that the corporations and their legal] aq. 
visers might with propriety and profit now recognize cer'aiy 
evident facts. The people of the country have reached the 
conclusion that through the control of money and the exervise 
of corporate privilege too much power has been lodged in a 
few strong hands. Accordingly, Congress, representing pub. 
lic opinion, has put these strong men and corporations under 
the restraint of law. The law is new and inconvenient: jt 
was, therefore, strenuously contested. The courts have af- 
firmed its validity and defined its scope. Three times the 
Supreme Court of the United States has in its reasoning and 
conclusions affirmed the principles now enunciated in the 
Northern Securities case, leaving no room for reasonable 
doubt that this altest decision will be sustained on appeal 
In seeking to evade the law and fool the courts the strong 
men and the corporations will almost certainly fail of their 
object. Meanwhile, by provoking continual litigation, they 
perpetuate conditions of uncertainty and financial disturbance 
which they themselves loudly deplore. Would it not be the 
part of wisdom to admit frankly that the sovereign peuple 
are after all greater and stronger than the corporations their 
sovereignty creates? 

There is another consideration. The American people 
have advanced now to the stage of State regulation of rail- 
roads and other corporations. If regulation is not effective, 
something else will be tried. What will it be? There is 
already a very considerable party, and its numbers are not 
diminishing, who demand a socialization of all the instruments 
of production; that is, the State ownership of the machinery 
of manufacture and production. Beyond question, if the 
railroad corporations should by the exercise of great craft and 
ingenuity baffle the State in its attempt to regulate their 
use of power, the State, that is, the people, would presently 
come to a pitch of exasperation so acute that both their power 
and their property would be taken from them, and the regime 
of State Socialism would succeed to our present system of 
individual competition. It is incumbent upon the strong men 
to take serious thought whether by continued resistance to the 
manifested will of the people they are not hastening on 
economic and social changes involving far‘ greater inconven- 
ience to themselves than those they encounter under the 
reasonable regulation of their activities by statute——(New 
York “Times.’’) 


their sense of national self-respect to speak courteously of 
foreign powers, just as a brave and self-respecting man treats 
all around him courteously. But though to boast is bad, 
and causelessly to insult another is worse, yet worse than 
all is it to be guilty or boasting, even without insult, and 
when called to the proof to be unable to make such boasting 
good. 
There is a homely old adage which runs: “Speak softly 
and carry a big stick; you will go far.” If the American 
nation will speak softly, and yet build and keep at a pitch 
of highest training, a thoroughly efficient navy, the Monroe 
doctrine will go far. 

I ask you to think over this. If you do, you will come 
to the conclusion that it is mere plain common sense, °0 
obviously sound that only the blind can fail to see its truth, 
and only the weakest and most irresolute can fail to des're 
to put it into force—Address at Chicago, April 2, 1903. 
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Great Trials 








In Fiction. 


(1) 


The Yatton Estates.” 


(“Ten Thousand a Year.”’) 


A few minutes before 9 o’clock on the ensuing morn- 
ing the occasional shrill blast of the trumpets announced 
highly respectable appearance. As the castle clock finished strik- 
ing 9, Lord Widdrington took his seat, and the swearing of a 
highly respectable apeparance. As the castle clock finished 
nine, Lord Widdrington took his seat, and the swearing of a 
special jury commenced. The court was crowded almost to 
suffocation, all the chief places being filled with persons of 
distinction in the county. The benches on each side of the 
judge were occupied by ladies, who, especially the Countess 
of Oldacre and Lady De la Zurch, evinced a painful degree 
of anxiety and excitement in their countenances and de- 
meanor. The bar also mustered in great force; the Crown 
court being quite deserted, although a great murder case 
was going on there. The civil court was on the present 
occasion the point of attraction, not only on account of the 
interesting nature of the case to be tried, but of the keen 
contest that was expected between the Attorney General and 
Mr. Subtle. The former, as he entered—his commanding 
features gazed at by many an anxious eye with hope, and a 
feeling that on his skill and learning depended that day the 
destination of the Yatton property—bowed to the judge, and 
then nodded and shook hands with several of the counsel 
nearest to him; then he sat down and opened his bag, took 
out his huge brief, and began turning over its leaves with a 
calm and attentive air, occasionally turning around and con- 
versing with his juniors. Every one present observed that 
the defendant’s counsel and attorneys wore the confident looks 
of winning men; while their opponents, quick-sighted enough, 
also observed the circumstances, and looked, on that account 
alone, a shade more anxious than when they had entered the 
court. Mr. Subtle requested Gammon, whose ability he had 
soon detected, to sit immediately beneath him; next to Gam- 
mon sat Quirk, then Snap, and beside him Mr. Titmouse, with 
a staring sky-blue flowered silk handkerchief around his 
neck, a gaudy waistcoat, a tight surtout, and white kid gloves. 
He looked exceedingly pale, and dared hardly interchange a 
word with even Snap, who was just as irritable and excited 
as his senior partners. It was quickly known all over the 
court who Titmouse was. Mr. Aubrey scarcely showed himself 
in court all day, though he stood at the door near the bench, 
and could hear all that passed, Lord De La Zurch and one 
or two other personal friends standing with him, engaged, 
from time to time, in anxious conversation. 


(1) (Tittlebat Titmouse, a poor draper’s assistant, is dis- 
covered by the unscrupulous firm of solicitors, Messrs. Quirk, 
Gammon & Snap, to be the real owner of the large Yatton 
estates, then held by Charles Aubrey, M. P. The following 
is in all probability the best sketch of a trial contained in 
any novel. In fact, it is questionable whether any one but 
a lawyer, such as was the author, Samuel Warren, could 
have drawn it. The characters therein mentioned are Lord 
Widdrington, trial judge; Messrs. Subtle, Quicksilver & Lynx, 
counsel for the plaintiff; the Attorney-General and Messrs. 
Crystal & Sterling, counsel for the defendant; Messrs. Mans- 
fie'i & Mortmain, conveyancers, and Mr. Aubrey’s solicitor, 
Mr Parkinson. The latter, on the evening before the trial, 
dis-overs a deed made by an ancestor of Titmouse confirming 


Ownership in the then holder, from whom Mr. Aubrey derives 
title). 


“te 








The jury having been sworn, Mr. Lynx rose, and in a 
few hurried sentences to the lay audience, utterly unintelli- 
gible, intimated the nature of the pleadings in the cause. 
The Attorney-General then rose and requested that all the 
witnesses might leave the court. As soon as the little dis- 
turbance occasioned by this move had ceased, Mr. Subtle rose, 
and in a low but distinct tone said, “May it please your 
Lordship, Gentlemen of the jury, in this cause I have the 
honor to appear before you as counsel for the piaintiff; and 
it now becomes my duty to state as briefly as I can the 
nature of his case. It is impossible, gentlemen, not to notice 
the unusual interest excited by the cause; and which may 
be accounted for by the very large estates in this county 
which are sought this day to be transferred to a comparative 
stranger, from the family who have long enjoyed them and 
of whom I am anxious to say everything respectful; for you 
will very soon find that the name on the record is that of 
only the nominal defendant; and aithough all that is pro- 
fessed to be this day sought for is a very trifling portion of 
the property, your verdict will undoubtedly decide the ques- 
tion as to the true ownership and enjoyment of the large 
estates now held by the gentleman who is a substantial de 
fendant—I mean Mr. Aubrey, the member of Parliament for 
the Borough of Yatton.” Aware of the watchful and formid- 
able opponent who would in due time answer him, and also 
being himself entitled to the general reply, to the last word, 
Mr. Subtle proceeded to state the nature of the plaintiff's 
case with the utmost brevity and clearness. Scarcely any 
sound was heard but that of the pens of the shorthand 
writers and of the counsel taking their notes. Mr. Subtle, 
having handed up two or three copies of the pedigree which 
he held in his hand to the judge and jury, pointed out with 
distinctness and precision every link in the chain of evidence 
which he intended to lay before the jury, and having done 
this, having presented as few salient points of attack to his 
opponent as he possibly could, he sat down, professing his 
entire ignorance of what case could be set up in answer to 
that which he had opened. He had not been on his legs quite 
half an hour; and when he ceased, how he had disappointed 
every one present except the judge and the bar. Instead of a 
speech befitting so great an occasion, impressive and elo 
quent, here had been a brief, dry statement of a few unin- 
teresting facts dated, births, deaths, marriages, registers, en- 
tries, inscriptions, deeds, wills, without a single touch of 
feeling or ray of eloquence. The momentary feeling of dis- 
appointment in the audience, however, almost all of whom, 
it may easily be believed, were in the interest of the Aubreys, 
quickly yielded to one of satisfaction and relief; as they 
thought they might regard so meagre a speech as heralding 
in aS meagre a case. 

As soon as he sat down, Mr. Quicksilver arose and called 
the first witness. “We're safe,” said the Attorney-General to 
Mr. Stirling and Mr. Crystal, with his hand before his mouth 
and with the very faintest whisper that could be audible to 
those whom he addressed, and the witness having been sworn, 
they all resumed their seats and their writing. The first and 
the subsequent witness established one or two preliminary 
and formal points, the Attorney-General scarcely rising to 
put a question to them. The third witness was examined by 
Mr. Subtle with apparent unconcern, but with really exquisite 
anxiety. From the earnestness and attention with which 
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the words of the witness were watched and taken down by 
both the judge and the counsel, who knew much better than 
the audience where the strain of the case commenced, it must 
have appeared to the latter that either Mr. Subtle under- 
estimated, or his opponent overestimated, the value of the 
evidence now in process of being extracted by Mr. Subtle 
in short, easy, pointed questions, and with a smiling uncon- 
cerned countenance. 

“Not so fast, sir!” gruffly interposed Lord Widdrington, 
addresing the witness. 

“Take time, Mr. Jones,” said Mr. Subtle blandly, fearful 
of ruffling or discomposing an important witness. The At- 
torney-General rose to cross-examine; pressed him quietly but 
clesely; varied the shape of his questions; now he soothed, 
then he started by his sternness, but sat down, evidently 
having produced no impression. Thus it was with one or two 
succeeding witnesses; the Attorney-General, on each occasion, 
resuming his seat after his abortive efforts, with perfect 
composure. At length, however, by a very admirable and well 
sustained fire of cross-questioning, he completely demolished 
a material witness; and the hopes of all interested in behalf 
of his clients rose high. 

Mr. Subtle, who had been all the while paring his nails, 
and from time to time smiling with a careless air (though 
you might as safely have touched a tigress suckling her cubs 
as attempted at that moment to disturb him, so absorbed was 
he with intense anxiety), believing that he could establish 
the same facts by another and, as he believed, a better wit- 
ness, did not re-examine; but calling that other, with an air 
of nonchalance, succeeded in extracting from him all that the 
other had failed in and in baffling all the attempts of the 
Attorney-General to affect his credit or disturb his equanimi- 
ty. At length another witness being in the box— 

“My Lord, I object to that question,” said Mr. Attorney 
General, as Mr. Subtle, amidst many indifferent and appar- 
antly irrelevant questions, quietly slipped in one of the great- 





est possible importance, had it been answered as he desired 
‘Twas quite delightful to see the Attorney General and his 
experienced and watchful juniors all rise at one and the same 
instant, showing how vain were the tricks and ingenuity of 
their sly opponent. Mr. Attorney General stated his ob- 
jections, briefly and pointedly; Mr. Subtle answered him 
followed by Quicksilver and Lynx; and then Mr. Attorney 
General replied with great force and clearness. This keen 
encounter of their wits over— 

“T shall allow the question to be put,” said Lord Widdring 
ton, after a pause, “but I have great doubts ag to its proprie 
ty. I will, therefore, take a note of Mr. Attorney General's 
objection.” 

Four or five similar conflicts arose during the course of 
the plaintiff's case; now concerning the competency of the 
witness, then as to the admissibility of the document, or the 
propriety of a particular question. On each of these occasions 
there were displayed on both sides consummate logical skill 
and acuteness, especially by the two leaders. Distinctions 
the most delicate and subtle were suggested with sudden- 
ness and as promptly encountered; the most artful manoeu 
vres to secure dangerous admissions resorted to and baffled: 
the more recondite principles of evidence brought to bear 
with admirable readiness on both sides. To deal with them 
required indeed the practiced, penetrating, and powerful in- 
tellect of Lord Widdrington. Some points he disposed of 
promptly to the satisfaction of both parties; on others he 
hesitated and at length reserved them, though none but the 
more experienced and able members of the bar could in the 
least degree enter into and appreciate the nature of these 
conflicts, they were watched with untiring attention and eacer- 
ness by all present, both ladies and gentlemen, by the lowly 
and distinguished. And though the intensity of the feelings 
of all was manifest by a mere glimpse round the court, vet 
any momentary display of eccentricity on the part of a wit- 
ness, or petulance or repartee on the part of counsel, would 
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occasion a momentary murmur that in point of fact served 
only as a sort of relief to the strange feelings of the aud‘ence 
and instantly disappeared. The tombstone part of the case 
was got through easily; scarce any attempt being made on the 
part of Mr. Aubrey’s counsel to resist or interfere with it. 
But the great, the hottest part of the fight, occurred at that 
part of the case where Titmouse’s descent from Stephen 
Dreddlington was sought to be established. This gentleman, 
who had been a very wild person, whose movements were 
very difficult to be traced or accounted for, had entered the 
navy and ultimately died at sea, and had always been 
magined s'ngle and childless. It was proved, however, that 
so far from such being the case, he had married a person 
at Portsmouth of inferior station; and that by her he had a 
ilaughter, only two years before his death, which happened 
at sea, as has been stated. Both mother and daughter, after 
ndergoing great privations, and no notice being taken of the 
mother by any of her late husband’s family, removed to’the 
house of a humble and distant relative in Cumberland, where 
he mother afterwards died, leaving her daughter only fifteen 
vears old. When she grew up, she lived in some menial 
apacity in Cumberland, and ultimately married one Gabriel 
rittlebat Titmouse, who after living for some years a cord- 
wainer at Whitehaven, found his way to Grilston in York- 
shire, in the neighborhood of which town he had lived for 
some years in very humble circumstances. There he had 
married and about two years afterwards his wife died leaving 
a son, our friend Tittlebat Titmouse. Both of them after- 
wards came to London where, in four or five years time, the 
father died, leaving the little Titmouse to flutter and hop 
ibout in the wild world as best he could. During the whole 
of this part of the case Mr. Gammon had evinced his deep 
inxiety and at a particular point, perhaps the crisis, his agi- 
tation was excessive; yet it was almost entirely concealed by 
his remarkable self-control. The little documentary evidence 
of which Gammon, on his first interview with Titmouse found 
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him possessed, proved at the trial, as Gammon had foreseen, 
of great importance. The evidence in support of this part of 
the case, and which it took till 2 o’clock on the ensuing after- 
noon to get through, was subjected to a most determined and 
skillful opposition by the Attorney General, but in vain. The 
case had been got up wth the utmost care under the excellent 
management of Lynx, and Mr. Subtle’s consummate tact and 
ability brought it, at length, fully and distinctly out before 
the jury. 

That, my Lord,” said he, as he sat down after re 
examining his last witness, “is the case on the part of the 
plaineiff..”. On this the judge and jury withdrew for a short 
time to obtain refreshments. During their absence, the At- 
torney General, Mr. Stirling, Mr. Crystal and Mr. Mansfield 
might have been seen with their heads all laid close together 
engaged in anxious consultation—a group gazed at by the 
eager eyes of many a spectator, whose beating heart wished 
their cause God-speed. The Attorney General then withdrew 
for a few moments, also to seek refreshments; and returning 
at the same time with the judge, after a moment’s pause, 
bowed to the judge, then to the jury, and opened the defend- 
ant’s case. His manner was calm and impressive; his person 
was dign'fied, and his clear, distinct voice fell on the listening 
ear like the sound of silver. After a graceful allusion to the 
distinguished character of his friend and client, Mr. Aubrey 
(to whose eminent position in the House of Commons he bore 
his personal testimony), and to the magnitude of the interest 
now at stake, he proceeded: 

“On every account, therefore, I feel sensible, gentlemen, 
to an unusual and most painful extent, of the very great 
responsibility now resting upon my learned friends and my- 
self; lest any miscarriage of mine should prejudice in any 
degree the-important interests committed to us or impair the 
strength of the case which I am about to submit to you on 
the part of Mr. Aubrey, a case which I assume you, unless some 
extraordinary mischance should befall us will, I believe, 
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annihilate that which, with so much pains, so much tact, 
and so much ability, has just been laid before you by my 
learned friend, Mr. Subtle, and established the defendant 
in the safe possession of that large property which is the 
subject of the present most extraordinary and unexpected 
litigation, but, gentlemen, before proceeding so far as that, 
it is fitting that I should call your attention to the nature 
of the case set up on the part of the plaintiff, and the 
sort of evidence by which it has been attempted to be sup- 
ported; and I am very sanguine of being successful in show- 
ing you that the plaintiff’s witnesses are not entitled to the 
credit to which they lay claim; and, consequently, that there 
is no case made out for the defendant to answer.” He then 
entered into a rigorous analysis of the plaintiff’s evidence, 
contrasting each conflicting portion with the other with sin- 
gular force and cogency, and commenting with powerful 
severity upon the demeanor and character of many of the 
witnesses. On proceeding, at length, to open the case of the 
defendant, “And here, gentlemen,” said he, “I am reminded 
of the observation with which my learned friend concluded— 
that he was entirely ignorant of the case which we meant to 
set up in answer to that which he had opened on the part 
of the plaintiff. Gentlemen, it would have been curious, in- 
deed, had it been otherwise, had my friend’s penetrating eye 
been able to inspect the contents of our strong box and so 
become acquainted with the evidence on which my client 
rests his title to the property now in dispute. He has, how- 
ever, succeeded in entitling himself to information on that 
point, and he shall have it—and to his heart’s content.” Here 
Mr. Subtle, cast a glance of smiling incredulity towards the 
jury and defiance towards the Attorney General; he took his 
pen into his hand, however, and his juniors looked very 
anxious. “Gentlemen,” continued the Attorney General, “I 
would now concede to my learned friend every inch of the 
case which he has been endeavoring to make out; that he 
has completely established his pedigree. Mind, gentlemen, I 
concede this only for the purpose of the case which I am 
about to lay before you.” He then mentioned the conveyance 
by Harry Dreddlington of all his interest— 


“You forget that he died in his father’s lifetime, Mr. 
Attorney General,” interposed Mr. Subtle, with a placid smile, 
and the air of a man who is suddenly relieved from a vast 
pressure of anxiety. 


“Not a bit of it, gentlemen, not a bit of it, ‘tis a part of 
my case. My learned friend is quite right: Harry Dreddling- 
ton did die in his father’s lifetime; but—‘ MHere Mr. Subtle 
gazed at the Attorney General with unaffected curiosity and, 
when the latter came to mention “the deed of confirmation 
by the father of Harry Dreddlington,” an acute observer 
might have observed a slight change of color in Mr. Subtle. 
Mr. Quicksilver went on writing, for he was entirely out of 
his depth, and, therefore, occupied himself with thinking over 
an article he was writing for some political review. Mr. Lynx 
looked at the Attorney General as if he expected every instant 
to receive a musket-ball in his breast. “What, ‘confirm’ a 
nullity, Mr. Attorney General?” interrupted Mr. Subtle, laying 
down his pen with a smile of derision; but a moment or two 
afterwards, “Mr. Mortmain,” said he, in a hasty whisper, 
“what do you think of this? Tell me in four words!” Mort- 
main, his eye glued to the face of the Attorney General the 
while, muttered hastily something about operating as a new 
grant, as a new conveyance. 


“Pshaw! I mean what’s the answer to it?” muttered Mr. 
Subtle impatiently, but his countenance preserved its ex- 
pression of smiling nonchalance. “You will oblige me, Mr. 
Mortmain,” he by-and-bye whispered in a quiet but perempto- 
ry tone, “by giving your utmost attention to the 
questions as to the effect of this deed, so that I may 
shape my objection to it properly when it is tendered in evi- 





wnich I suspect in the case, we may as weli shut up our 
briefs. I thought there must be some such cursed point or 
other in the background.” 


Gammon saw the real state of Mr. Subtle’s mind, and his 
cheek turned pale, but he preserved a smile on h‘s counte- 
nance, as he sat with his arms folded. Quirk eyed him with 
undisguised agitation, scarce daring to look up at Mr. Subtle. 
Titmouse, seeing a little dismay in his camp, turned very 
white and cold, and sat still, scarce daring to breathe; while 
Snap looked like a terrier going to have his teeth pulled out. 


At length the Attorney-General, after stating that, in 
addition to the case which he had intimated as resting mainly 
on the deed of confirmation, he should proceed to prove the 
pedigree of Mr. Aubrey, sat down, having spoken about two 
hours and a half, expressing his conviction that when the de- 
fendant’s evidence should have been closed, the jury, under 
his lordship’s direction, would return a verdict for the de- 
fendant, and that, too, without leaving the jury-box, where, 
by their long and patient attention, they had so honorably 
acquitted themselves of the important duty imposed upon 
them by the constitution. 

“James Parkinson,” exclaimed Mr. Sterling, quietly but 
distinctly, as the Attorney-General sat down. “You are the 
attorney for the defendant?” inquired Mr. Sterling, as soon 
as the witness had been sworn. “Do you produce a convey- 
ance between Harry Dreddlington and Moses Aaron?” etc., 
(specifying it). It was proved and put in, without much op- 
position. So also was another, the assignment from Moses 
Aaron to Geoffry Dreddlington. 


“Do you also produce a deed between Harry Dreddlington 
the elder and Geoffry Dreddlington?” and he mentioned the 
date and names of all the parties. Mr. Parkinson handed 
in the important document. 


“Stay, stay; where did you get that deed, Mr. Park'nson?” 
inquired Mr. Subtle sharply, extending his hand for the deed. 

“From my office at Grilston, where I keep many of Mr. 
Aubrey’s title deeds.” 

“When did you bring it hither?” 

“About ten o’clock ast night, for the purpose of this 
trial.” 

“How long has it been at your office?” 

“Ever since I fetched it, a year or two ago, with other 
deeds, from the muniment-room of Yatton Hall.” 

“How long have you been solicitor to Mr. Aubrey?” 

“For this ten years; and my father was solicitor to his 
father for twenty-five years.” 

“Will you swear that this deed was in your office before 
the proceedings in this action were brought to your notice?” 

“IT have not the slightest doubt in the world.” 

“That does not satisfy me, sir. Will you swear that .t 
was?” 

“I will, sir,” replied Mr. Parkinson firmly. “It never at- 
tracted any more notice from me than any other of Mr. 
Aubrey’s deeds, till my attention was drawn to it in conse- 
quence of these proceedings.” 

“Has any one access to Mr. Aubrey’s deed at your office 
but yourself?” 

“None that I know of; I keep all the deeds of my clients 
that are at my office in their respective boxes, and allow no 
one access to them, except under my immediate notice and 
in my presence.” 

Then Mr. Subtle sat down. 

“My Lord, we now propose to put in this deed,” said the 
Attorney-General, unfolding it. 

“Allow me to look at it, Mr. Attorney,” said Mr. Subtle. 
It was handed to him, and he, his juniors ani Mr. Mortmain, 
rising up, were engaged most anxiously in scrutinizing it for 
some minutes. Mortmain having looked at the stamp, sat 
down, and opening his bag, hastily drew out an old well-worn 





dence. If it really have the legal effect attributed to it, and 


volume, which contained all the stamp acts that had ever 
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been passed from the time of William the Third, when, I be- 
lieve, the first of those blessings was conferred upon this 
country. First he looked at the deed, then at his book, then 
ai the deed again, and at length might be seen with earnest 
gestures putting Mr. Subtle in possession of his opinion on the 
subject. “My Lord,” said Mr. Subtle after a pause, “I object 
to this instrument being received in evidence, on account of 
the insufficiency of the stamp.” This produced quite a sen- 
sation in court. Mr. Subtle then proceeded to mention the 
character of the stamp affixed to the deed, and read the act 
which was in force at the time that the deed bore date, and 
after a few additional observations sat down and was followed 
by Mr. Quicksilver and Mr. Lynx. Then arose the Attorney- 
General, having in the meantime carefully looked at the act 
of Parliament and submitted to his Lordship that the stamp 
was sufficient; being followed by his juniors. Mr. Subtle re- 
plied at some length. 


“IT certainly entertainsom e difficulty on the point,” said 
his Lordship, “and will mention the matter to my brother, 
Grayley. “Taking with him the deed and Mr. Mortmain’s stamp 
acts, his Lordship left the court and was absent a quarter 
o. an hour—half an hour—three-quarters of an hour; and at 
length returned. 

“I have consulted,” said he, as soon as he had taken his 
seat amidst the profoundest silence, “my brother Grayley and 
we have very fully considered the point. My brother happens, 
fortunately, to have by him a manuscript note of a case in 
which he was counsel, about eighteen years ago, and in which 
the exact point arose which exists in the present case.” He 
then read out of a thick manuscript book which he had 
brought with him from Mr. Justice Grayley, the particulars 
of a case alluded to, and which was certainly almost pre- 
cisely similar to that then before the court. In the case 
referred to, the stamp had been held sufficient, and so, his 
Lordship and his brother Grayley were of opinion, was the 
stamp in the deed then before him. The cloud which had 
settled upon the countenances of the Attorney-General and his 
party here flitted over to and settled upon those of his op- 
ponents. “Your Lordship will perhaps take a note of the ob- 
jection,” said Mr. Subtle somewhat chagrined. Lord Widd- 
rington nodded, and immediately made the requisite entry 
in his notes. 

“Now, then, we propose to put in and read this deed,” 
said the Attorney-General, with a smile of suppressed triumph, 
holding out his hand towards Mr. Lynx, who was spelling 
over it very eagerly. “I presume my learned friend will re- 
quire only the operative parts to be read;” here Lynx, with 
some excitement, called his leader’s attention to something 
which had occurred to him in the deed; up got Quicksilver 
and Mortmain, and presently—— 

“Not quite so fast, Mr. Attorney, if you please,” said Mr. 
Subtle with a little elation of manner, “I have another, and 
I apprehend a clearly fatal, objection to the admissibility of 
this deed, till my learned friend shall have accounted for 
an erasure.” 

‘Erasure! echoed the Attorney-General with much sur- 
prise. “Allow me to see the deed,” and he took it with an in- 
credulous smile which, however, disappeared as he looked 
re and more closely at the instrument, Mr. Stirling, Mr. 
Crystal and Mr. Mansfield also looking extremely serious. 

“I’ve hit them now,” said Mr. Subtle, to those behind 
him, as he leaned back, and looked with no little triumph at 
his opponents. “By Jove! was there ever anything so lucky 
in this world before?” ’ 

From what apparently inadequate and trifling causes 
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Often flow great results! The plain fact of the case was 
merely this: The attorney’s clerk, in copying out the deed, 
which was one of considerable length, had written four or 


five words by mistake and fearing to exasperate his master, 
by rendering necessary a new deed and stamp, and occasion- 
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ing trouble and delay, neatly scratched out the erroneous 
words and over the erasure wrote the correct ones. As he 
was the party who was intrusted with seeing to and witness- 
ing the execution of the instrument, he, of course, took no 
notice of the alteration, and see the result! The ownership 
of an estate of ten thousand a year about to turn upon the 


effect of this erasure! P 


“Hand me up the deed,” said the judge; and inspected 
it minutely for a minute or two. 


“Has any one a magnifying glass in court?” inquired the 
Attorney-General, with a look of increasing anxiety. No one 
happened to have one. 


“Is it necessary, Mr. Attorney?” said Lord Widdrington, 
handing down the instrument to him with an ominous look. 


“Well, you object, of course, Mr. Subtle; as 1 understand 
you, that this deed is void, on account of an erasure in a ma- 
terial part of it?” inquired Lord Widdrington. 

“That is my objection, my Lord,” said Mr. Subtle, sit- 
ting down. 


“Now, Mr. Attorney,” continued the judge, turning to the 
Attorney-General, prepared to take a note of any observations 
he might offer. The spectators, the whole court, were aware 
that the great crisis had arrived, and there was a sickening 
silence. The Attorney-General, with perfect calmness and 
self-possession, immediately addressed the court in answer 
to the objection. That there was an erasure, which, owing 
to the hurry with which the instrument had been looked up 
had been overlooked, was indisputable; of course the Attorney- 
General's argument was that it was an erasure in a part not 
material, but it was easy to see that he spoke with the air of 
a man who argues contra spem. What he said, however, was 
pertinent and forcible; the same might be said of Mr. Ster- 
ling and Mr. Crystal, but they were all plainly gravelled. 
Mr. Subtle replied with cool cogency; Mr. Quicksilver seized 
the opportunity—not choosing to see that the judge was with 
them—to make a most dangerous but showy speech; Mr. 
Subtle sitting beside him in the utmost distress, looking as if 
he could have withered him with a word. In consequence of 
some very unguarded admissions of Quicksilver down came 
upon him Lord Widdrington, and Mr. Subtle—the only time 
during the whole course in which be lost his self-command— 
uttered a half stifled curse at the folly of Quicksilver that 
could be heard by half the bar, perhaps even by the judge, 
who greatly relished the exposure he was making of Quick- 
silver’s indiscretion. At length he sat down, with a some 
what foolish air, Mr. Subtle turning his back full upon him 
before the whole court; but when Lynx arose, and in a busi- 
ness-like way, with only a word or two, put the point again 
fully before Lord Widdrington, the scowl gradually disappear- 
ed from the brow of Mr. Subtle. 

“Well,” said Lord Widdrington, when Mr. Lynx had done, 
“I own I feel no doubt at all upon the matter, but as it is 
certainly of the greatest possible importance, I will just see 
how it strikes my brother Grayley.” With this he took the 
deed in his hand quitted the court. He touched Mr. Au- 
brey in passing to his private room, holding the deéd before 


him. After an absence of about ten minutes, Lord Widdring- 
ton returned. 
“Silence! silence there!” bawled the crier, and the bustle 


had soon subsided into profound silence. 

“I entertain no doubt, nor does my brother Grayley,” 
said Lord Widdrington, “that I ought not to receive this deed 
in evidence, without accounting for an erasure ooccurring in a 
clearly essential part of it. Unless, therefore, you are pre- 
pared, Mr. Attorney, with any evidence as to this point, I shall 
not receive the deed.” There was a faint buzz all over the 
court—a buzz of excitement, anxiety, and disappointment. 
The Attorney-General consulted for a moment or two with 
his friends. 
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“Undoubtedly, my Lord, we are not prepared with any 
evidence to explain an appearance which has taken us entirely 
by surprise. After this length of time, my Lord, of course’— 


“Certainly—it is a great misfortune for the parties—a 
great misfortune. Of course you tender the deed in evidence?” 
he continued, taking a note. 


“We do, my Lord, certainly.” 


You should have seen the faces of Messrs. Quirk, Gammon, 
and Snap as they looked at Mr. Parkinson, with an agitated 
air, returning the rejected deed to the bag from which it had 
been lately taken with so confident and triumphant an air! 
The remainder of the case, which had been opened by the 
Attorney-General on behalf of Mr. Aubrey, was then pro- 
céeded with, but, in spite of all their assumed calmness, the 
disappointment and distress of his counsel were perceptible 
to all. They were now dejected, they felt that the cause was 
lost unless some extraordinary good fortune should yet befall 
them. They were not long in establishing the descent of Mr. 
Aubrey from Geoffry Dreddlington. It was necessary to do 
so, for grievously as they had been disappointed in failing 
to establish the title paramount, founded upon the deed of 
confirmation of Mr. Aubrey, it was yet an important question 
for the jury, whether they believed the evidence adduced 
by the plaintiff to show title in himself. 


“That, my Lord, is the defendant’s case,” said the At- 
torney-General, his last witness left the box, and Mr. 
Subtle then rose to reply. He felt how unpopular was his 
cause; that almost every countenance around him wore a 
hostile expression. Privately he loathed his case when he 
saw the sort of person for whom he was struggling. All his 
sympathies, for he was a very proud, haughty man, were 
On behalf of Mr. Aubrey, whom by name and reputation he 
well knew, with whom he had often sat in the House of Com- 
mons. Now, conspicuous before him, sat his little monkey- 
client, Titmouse—a ridiculous object, and calculated, if there 
were any scope for the influence of prejudice to ruin his own 
cause by the exhibition of himself before the jury. That 
was the vulgar idiot who was to turn the admirable Aubreys 
out of Yatton, and send them beggared into the world. But 
Mr. Subtle was a high-minded English ‘advocate, and if he 
had seen Miss Aubrey in all her loveliness coming and knew 
her all depended upon his exertions, he could hardly have 
exerted himself more successfully than he did on the present 
eccasion. And such, at length, was the effect which that 
exquisitely skillful advocate produced, in his address to the 
jury, that he began to bring about a change in the feeling of 
most around him; even the eye of scornful beauty began to 
direct fewer glances of indignation and disgust upon Titmouse, 
as Mr. Subtle’s irresistible rhetoric drew upon their sympa- 
thies in his behalf. ‘My learned friend, the Atorney-Gencral, 
gentlemen, dropped one or two expressions of a somewhat 
disparaging tendency in alluding to my client, Mr. Titmouse, 
and shadowed forth a disadvantageous contrast between the 
Obscure and ignorant plaintiff and the gifted defendant. Good 
God, gentlemen! and is my humble client’s misfortune to be- 
come his fault? If he be obscure and ignorant, unacquainted 
with the usages of society, deprived of the blessings of a 
superior education, if he has contracted vulgarity, whose 
fault is it? who has occasioned it? Who plunged him and his 
parents before him into an unjust poverty and obscurity, 
from which Providence is about this day to rescue him and 
put him in possession of his own? Gentlemen, if topics like 
these must be introduced into this case, I ask you who is ac- 
countable for the present condition of my unfortunate client? 
Is he, or are those who have been, perhaps unconsciously, but 
still unjustly, so long revelling in the wealth that is his? 
Gentlemen, in the name of everything that is manly and 
generous I challenge your sympathy, your commiseration for 
my client.” Here Titmouse who had been staring up open- 
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mouthed for some time at his eloquent advocate and could b: 
kept quiet no longer by the most vehement efforts of Messrs 
Quirk, Gammon and Snap, rose up in an excited manner ex 
claiming, “Bravo! bravo! bravo! sir! ‘Pon my life, capita)! 
It’s quite true, bravo; bravo.” His astounded advocate 
paused at this unprecedented intermission. ‘Take the puppy; 
out of court, sir, or I will not utter one word more,” said 
he in a fierce whisper to Mr. Gammon. 

“Who is that? leave the court, sir! Your conduct is 
most indecent, sir! I have a great mind to commit you, 
sir!” said Lord Widdrington, directing an awful look down 
to the offender who had turned a ghastly whiteness. 

“Have mercy upon me, my Lord! I'll never do it again,” 
he groaned, clasping his hands and verily believing that Lord 
Widdrington was going to take the estate away from him. 

Snap at length succeeded in getting him out of court, 
and after the excitement occasioned by this irregular inter- 
ruption had subsided, Mr. Subtle resumed: 


“Gentlemen,” said he, in a low tone, “I perceive that you 
are moved by this little incident; and it is characteristic of 
your superior feelings. Inferior persons destitute of sensi- 
bility or refinement, might have smiled at eccentricities which 
occasion you only feelings of greater commiseration. I pro- 
test, gentlemen.” His voice trembled for a moment but he 
soon resumed his self-possession, and after a long and ad- 
mirable address sat down confident of the verdict. 


“If we lose the verdict, sir,” said he, bending down and 
whispering in the ear of Gammon, “we may thank that ex- 
ecrable little puppy for it.” Gammon changed color but made 
no reply. 

Lord Widdrington then commenced summing up the case 
to the jury, with his usual care and perspicaty. Nothing 
could be more beautiful than the ease with which he extri- 
cated the facts of the case from the meshes in which they 
had been alternately involved by Mr. Subtle and the Attorney- 
General. As scon as he had explained to them the general 
principles of law applicable to the case he placed before them 
the facts proved by the plaintiff, and the answer of the de- 
fendant, everyone in court trembled for the result, if the 
jury took the same view, which they felt compelled them- 
selves to take. He suggested that they should retire to con- 
sider the case, taking with them the pedigrees which had 
been handed in to them and added that, if they should require 
his assistance, he should remain in his private room for an 
hour or two. Both judge and jury then retired, it being 
about eight o’clock. Candles were lit in the court, which 
continued crowded to suffocation. Few doubted which way 
the verdict would go. Fatigued as must have been most of 
the spectators with a two days’s confinement and excitement, 
ladies as well as gentlemen, scarce a person thought of quit 
ting till the verdict had been announced. After an hour and a 
half’s absence, a cry was heard—‘‘Clear the way for the jury,” 
and one or two officers with their wands obeyed the directions 
As the jury were re-entering their box, struggling with a 
little difficulty through the crowd, Lord Widdrington resumed 
his seat upon the bench. 

“Gentlemen of the jury, have the goodness,” said the 
associate, “to answer to your names. Sir Godolphin Fitz 
herbert,’ and, while their names were thus called over al! 
the counsel took their pens, and, turning over their briefs 
with an air of anxiety, prepared to endorse on them the 
verdict. As soon as all the jurymen had answered a pro- 
found silence ensued. 

“Gentlemen of the jury,” inquired the associate, “are 
you agreed upon the verdict? do you find your verdict for the 
plaintiff or for the, defendant?” 

“For the plaintiff,’ replied ‘he foreman; on which the 
officer, amidst a kind of blank dismayed silence, making at the 
same time hieroglyphics upon the record muttered: “Ver- 
dict for the plaintiff. Damages, one shilling.. Costs forty 
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shillings,” while another functionary bawled out amidst the 
increasing buzz in the court: “Have the goodness to wait, 
gentlemen of the jury. You will be paid immediately.” 


Whereupon to the disgust and indignation of the un- 
learned spectators and the astonishment of some of the gentle- 








men of the jury themselves, many of them the very first 
men of the country, Snap jumped up on the form, pulled out 
his purse with an air of exultation and proceeded to remun- 
erate Sir Godolphin Fitzherbert and his companions with a 
sum of two guineas each. Proclamation was then made and 
the court adjourned till the next morning. 
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The Effect Which United States Courts Will Give 


to the Decisions of State Courts. 
Robert C. Alston, of the Atlanta Bar. 


The subject of this paper, “The Effect which United 
States Courts will Give to the Decisions of State Courts,” 
should be of interest to every person who has legal remedies 
to enforce or legal rights to protect, for the rights and pro- 
tection which he finds in the courts are not always the same. 


To investigate this question leads us first to consider 
the United States Judicial Act of 1789, which embodies much 
of the wisdom and patriotism which inspired the Constitu- 
tion. One of the sections of this act, embodied in section 
721 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, provides 
as follows: “The laws of the several States, except where 
the Constitution, treaties and statutes of the United States 
otherwise require or provide, shall be regarded as_ rules 
of decision in trials at common law courts of the United 
States in cases where they apply.” 

It is first to be noticed that these laws of the several 
States do not apply in equity, admiralty or in criminal pro- 
ceedings for by the terms of the act they are limited to trials 
at common law. 

The key to the situtation is found in the construction 
of the words “laws of the several States.” For, while these 
laws are to be rules of decisions to the United States courts 
in trials at common law, the courts of the United States are 
none the less independent tribunals with the right to find 
for themselves what these laws are. 

The adopted construction of this term is the one fixed 
by Judge Story in Swift v. Tyson (16 Peters 110), where he 
says: “It will hardly be contended that decisions of courts 
constitute laws. They are, at most, only evidence of what 
the laws are, and are not of themselves laws. They are 
often reexamined, reversed, and qualified by the courts them- 
selves whenever they are found to be either defective, ill- 
founded or otherwise incorrect.” 

Yet, as to this, there has been conflict in the Federal 
judiciary, for it is well settled that the United States as 
such has no common law, and yet the main body of the rights 
of the people of the United States rests upon and is governed 
by the principles derived from the common law of the 
different States. (Wheaton v. Peters, 591) 

Mr. Justice Field took this doctrine as authority upon 
which to base a dissenting opinion in the case of Railroad Co. 
v. Baugh (149 U. S. 368), which argues that, as the United 
States has no common law, its courts should, as to matters 
of common law, content themselves with administering the 
common law as they find it already established in the various 
States. 

Judge Caldwell, of the Eighth circuit, has well stated 
in Hartford Fire Ins. Co. v. Chicago Ry. Co. (70 Fed. 201): 
“The general statement has been made that the federal courts 
are not bound to follow the decisions of State courts on ques- 
tions of general jurisprudence, when unaffected ty State 
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legislation, but no exact enumeration has ever been made, 
or ever can be made, of the questions that come within this 
general definition. Moreiver, the decisions of the Supreme 
Court relating to the subject are not uniform or harmonious.” 


Recognizing the truth of the statement and its force, 
coming as it does from one of the ablest American jurists, 
| can only hope in this paper to direct your attention to 
some of the things which a study of the subject discloses, 
without even attempting to be exhaustive. It is believed 
that it may be said that the United States courts will treat 
as binding decisions of the Supreme Court of a State con- 
struing the Constiution and statutes of that States, except in 
the following instances: 

il. When the State statute is a mere enactment of the 
common law,-they will then “endeavor to lean towards an 
agreement of views with the State court, if the question 
seems balanced with doubt.” (Clark v. Bever, 139 U. S. 
96-117. When, however, the State courts modify the common 
law by statute the United States courts are bound by the 
modification. (R. R. v. Hogan, 63 Fed. 105.) 

When the contract affected by the cozmstruct'on was 
entered into before the State court had construed the statute 
(Pleasant Township v. Aetna Life Ins. Co., 138 U. S. 67-72; 
Speer v. Board of Co. Com’rs, 88 Fed. 749-760; Enfield v. 
Jordan, 119 U. S. 680.) Unless the decisions so subsequently 
rendered constitute a rule of property. (Warburton v. White, 
176 U. S. 484-496.) 

3. Where contracts have been entered into on the faith 


| of existing judicial construction of State statutes, the courts 


of the United States will not regard themselves as under 
any duty to conform to later decisions, reversing earlier 
opinions, upon the faith of which citizens of other States 
have acquired rights or assumed liabilities. (Douglass v. 
Pike Co., 101 U. S. 677.) 

4. Where the State court decision is “balanced with 

doubt.” (Freeport Water Co. v. Freeport City, 180 U. S. 
587-597.) 
5. The United States courts except from the rule of 
conclusiveness of construction given by the courts of the States 
to State legislation and to State constitutions cases where 
that court is called upon to interpret the contracts of States, 
and it will not follow the construction of the Supreme Court 
of a State in such a matter when it entertains a different 
opinion. (Bank v. Skelly, 1 Block 438; Passaic & H. River 
Bridge Profeit v. Hoboken L. & T. Co., 1 Wheat. 116.) 

6. When the question involved in the construction of a 
State statute practically affects those remedies of creditors 
which are protected by the Constitution, courts of the 


United States will exercise an independent judgment as to 
the meaning of such statutes, and will not be bound by the 
(Butz v. Muscatine, 8 Wall. 


decisions of the State courts. 
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575.) This principle is but another way of asserting that no 
State shall pass any law which impairs the obligation of a 
contract, and therefore becomes a federal question, upon 
which, of course, the United States courts will exercise inde- 
pendent jurisdiction. The above case arose in the construc- 
tion of a State statute, which undertook to take away from 
the creditors of a municipal corporation the right to have 
a tax levied in their favor after judgment upon their cause 
of action, which statute was in existence at the time the 
obligation was incurred, but which the lower court held 
to have been repealed by subsequent enactment,, and which 
was treated by the United States Supreme Court as though 
an effort had been made to repeal it. 


7. The United States courts will exercise an independent 
jurisdiction as to all curative statutes. (Bolles v. Brimfield, 
120 U. S. 763, 764.) This case arose from issuing of bonds 
by the town of Brimfield, Ill., in pursuance of an unauthor- 
ized electionn. The Legislature afterwards declared the elec- 
tion to be legal. The State courts held this act inoperative 


because retroactive. The United States courts held to the 
contrary. 


It will be noticed that the judicial and rather unusual 
phrase, “balanced with doubt,” plays a double part in the 
determination of the judicial minds. According to the case 
of Clark v. Bever, 139 U. S. 96-117, “if the question is balanced 
with doubt,” the United States courts will lean towards the 
views of the State court; according to the case of Freeport 
Water Co. v. Freeport City, 180 U. S. 587-597, the existence 
of this condition, as applied to the decision of the State court, 
will require the United States courts to exercise independent 
jurisdiction. Thus we see that the same conditions some- 
times lead to different conclusions. 


THE SUPREME COURT OF GEORGIA AND THE UNITED 
STATES COURTS. 


The State of Georgia has now at least two municipal 
governments under federal restraining orders, because of 
the difference of construction given to the section of the 
Constitution which provides that no municipality shall incur 
any new debt except for a temporary loan or loans to supply 
casual deficiencies of revenue, not to exceed one-fifth of one 
per centum of the assessed value of taxable property therein, 
without the assent of two-thirds of the qualified voters. 
(Code, section 5893. Constitution.) 


‘sne Supreme Court of this State held, in the case of 
Dawson v. Waterworks Company, 106 Ga. 696, that a contract 
on the credit of the city for a supply of water for a longer 
period than one year is void, as contravening the above sec- 
tion of the Constitution of the State of Georgia. 


The United States Circuit Court apparently differs from 
this construction, and at the suit of the trustees for the 
bondholders of the Dawson Water Co. has enjoined the city 
of Dawson from violating the contract referred to in the 
above suit; and, pending a final hearing and report of the 
Master, the city remains under injunction. 


One of the principal reasons assigned by the United 
States court for refusing to acknowledge itself bound by the 
above-stated Supreme court decision, and the ones rendered 
by our Supreme court in harmony therewith, was the special 
concurrence of the chief justice, who felt himself bound only 
because other courts had bound him, frankly avowing that 
if it were an original question he would hold that the making 
of such a contract did not constitute an indebtedness beyond 
the year for which it was created. 


The city of Cartersville is under a like injunction, arising 
from substantially the same conditions. The United States 
Circuit Court bases its decision upon the famous case of 
Walla Walla v. Walla Walla Water Co., 172 U. S.1. In this 
case the city of Walla Walla was restricted as to its indebt- 





edness to fifty thousand dollars. The city executed a con- 
tract by which it bound itself to take water from this com- 
pany for a period of years, and agreed to pay a stipulated 
sum for annual water rentals, which in the aggregate ex- 
ceeded the sum of the maximum debt which the city was 
allowed to incur. The court held that this bid did not create 
an indebtedness for the aggregate amount of the contract 
price; that there was a vast difference between a debt to be 
paid in the future and an agreement to make certain pay- 
ments after certain services had been performed. 


It must be admitted that much the stronger position in 
this construction seems to be with the special concurrence 
of the chief justice of Georgia in the Dawson case and in 
the reasoning of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Georgia decisions have been recently brought again into 
apparent conflict with the federal decisions in a very inter- 
esting question. 


The Brunswick State Bank failed, and the Brunswick 
Terminal Co. sought to enforce against the National Bank 
of Baltimore the charter liability, that bank having held cer- 
tain shares of the Brumswick bank as collateral security, entry 
of which was made upon the books of the Brunswick bank. 
A plea of the statute of limitation was filed by the Baltimore 
bank, and the United States Circuit Court held that the limi- 
tations of Maryland and not Georgia applied, and besides, 
if the Georgia limitation did apply, the Georgia court was in 
conflict as to what was the period of limitation on a statutory 
action, and the United States court undertook to say that it 
was three years in Georgia, although the latest utterance 
of our court and a code section placed it at twenty years. 
The Circuit Court of Appeals did not adhere to this ruling, 
but adopted the Georgia Code section and the later decisions, 
and sent the case back. 


Before this came on for hearing on its merits in the 
United States Circuit Court, the Supreme Court of this State 
had passed on the case of Chatham Bank v. Brobston, 99 
Ga. 801, in which the case of Brobston v. Downing, 99 Ga. 
505, and other like cases were received and affirmed, but 
with a dissent from an acting justice and a statement from the 
court that, as this law had been changed by an act of the 
legislature, it would not now go into the question at this 
time, but would treat the matter as open should a like case 
arise. The federal court evidently well thought that Georgia 
was without a settled rule of construction as to liability under 
State bank charters, and did not agree with the conclusions 
arrived at by her Supreme Court. (See Brunswick Terminal 
Co. v. National Bank of Baltimore, 88 Fed. 607; see Bruns- 
wick Terminal Co. v. National Bank of Baltimore, 99 Fed. 
635; see Brunswick Terminal Co. v. National Bank of Balti- 
more, 112 Fed. 812.) 


The United States court holds that building and loan 
associations are controlled by the general law, as to which 
the United States courts have built up a line of decisions for 
themselves. And as to this the two courts are in conflict in 
Georgia, where, under the rule of Cook v. Equitable Building 
and Loan Association (104 Ga, 842), as followed in Gashen v. 
Southern Mutual Building and Loan Association (not yet 
published), the Georgia courts hold fuil paid stock in a build- 
ing and loan association to be “an anomaly,” and to te a debt 
ahead of serial stock, while the United States courts have held 
in Alexander v. Southern Home Building and Loan Associa- 
tion (110 Fed.), and in every other case where the question 
has arisen, exactly to the contrary, with the result that the 
two courts are administering building and loan associations 
side by side in Georgia, and are giving diametrically different 
results. 


Nor will the United States court accept as binding the 
decision of the State courts on questions of the duties of the 
master to the servant as to appliances and machinery. As 











to this question, there is a divergence rather than a conflict 
in Georgia. The United States courts are considered more 
favorable to the servant in the construction of this law. 
(Compare Tex. & P. Ry. Co. v. Barrett, 166 U. S. 617; Totten 
v. Pa. Ry. Co., 11 Fed. 564,; Robertson v. Cornelson, 34 Fed. 
716, with R. R. Co. v. Ray, 70 Ga. 674-678; R. R. Co. v. Perkins, 
88 Ga. 1-8; Ga. R. R. Co. v. Kenney, 58 Ga. 485-490.) 


The two courts differ as to the law governing injuries 
at railroad crossings. The United States courts hold that one 
who goes upon a railroad track without looking to see if a 
train is approaching, when his view is unobstructed is, as a 
matter of law, guilty of a want of ordinary care, which pre 
cludes his recovery. (See R. R. Co. v. Mosley, 12 C. C. A. 
601; R. R. Co. v. Houston, 95 U. S. 697; Schofield v. R. R. Co. 
114 U. S. 615.) While the Supreme court of Georgia holds 
that the question of negligence is a question for the jury. 
(Central R. R. v. Thompson, 76 Ga. 770.) 

The United States courts will follow the latest settled 
adjudications in preference to the earlier ones. But they will 
not necessarily follow the latest decisions of a State court in 
case of conflict, where, upon the faith of State decisions 
affirming the validity of contracts made, or bonds issued 
under the same statute before the prior cases were overruled, 
such bonds or contracts are held to be void upon the principle 
that the holder of such bonds or contracts upon purchasing 
the same were entitled to rely upon the prior decisions as 
settling the law of the State. (Wade v. Travis Co., 174 U. S. 
499.) 


PERSUASIVE AUTHORITY. 


All the decisions of the United States courts hold that 
the decisions of the State courts are “highly persuasive” up- 
on the United States courts, even on propositions of general 
law; this, because of the desire to have harmony of rules 
between the two courts. (Burgess v. Seligman, 107 U. S. 20.) 


AS TO RULES OF PROPERTY. 


The United States courts will follow, whenever possible, 
the decisions of the State courts, when these conditions 
establish a rule of property. This rule obtains even though 
the decisions of the State court, from which the rule of 
property arises, may have been for the first time announced 
subsequent to the period when the particular contract was 
entered into. 

It may be taken as certainly fixed that, where the deci- 
sions of a State have established, as to real estate, a rule of 
property, the United States courts will always hold them- 
selves bound thereby, though in doing so they pass upon 
propositions of general law as to which, as an original prop- 
osition, there might have been a difference of opinion. 
(Burgess v. Seligman, 107 U. S. 20; Lowndes v. Huntington, 
153 U. S. 1-19; Buford v. Kerr, 90 Fed. 513-514.) 

But while this is true, and it is also true that where the 
State courts have given a certain meaning to certain words 
in deeds or wills of real estate, that construction will be 
followed by the courts of the United States in determining 
titles to land within the State; yet, the United States courts 
will not hold themselves bound by the construction placed 
upon these words by a single State court decision. 

United States courts will follow the local law as evi- 
denced by decisions of the several States interference to 
chattel mortgages, although chattel mortgages are in many 
respects dependent for their construction upon the general 
commercial law. 

Judge Lurton, speaking for the Court of Appeals for the 
Sixth Circuit, draws this distinction in an able decision ren- 
dered in the case of Wilson v. Perrin (62 Fed. 629.) 

Following the case of Etheridge v. Sperry (139 U. S. 
276), the court says: “The matter is not one of purely gen- 
eral commercial law; while chattel mortgages are instru- 
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ments of general use, each State has a right to determine for 
itself under what circumstances they may be executed, the ex- 
tent of the right conferred thereby, and the condition of their 
validity.” 


SOME OF THE QUESTIONS ON WHICH THE UNITED 
STATES COURTS REFUSE TO FOLLOW THE STATE 
COURTS, FOR THE REASON THAT THEY ARE BOUND 
TO EXERCISE INDEPENDENT JURISDICTION, ARE AS 
FOLLOWS: 


Building and loan associations, as hereinbefore shown. 

As to matters relating to the law of insurance. (Foster’s 
Federal Proc. pp. 557, 3765.) 

As to all matters governed by the law merchant, the 
United States courts will exercise independent jurisdiction. 
(Burgess v. Seligman, 107 U. S. 20.) 


AS TO COMMON CARRIERS. 

The United States courts will exercise independent juris- 
diction as to the liability of common carriers in all matters 
in the absence of statute. (R. R. Co. v. Lockwood, 17 Wall 
357; R. R. Co. v. Prentice, 147 U. S. 107.) 

The law of fellow-servants is independently administered 
by the United States courts. (Balt. R. R. Co. v. Baugh, 
149 U. S. 372, 373; Hough v. R. R., 100 U. S. 213; R. R. Co. v. 
Ross, 112 U. S. 377.) 

ithe law as to the duties of the master to furnish safe 
appliances to the servant is administered independently. 
(See citation hereinbefore.) 

In States which hold that a common carrier may stipulate 
for exemption from any liability for its own negligence, the 
United States courts will not follow such decisions, but will 
decide to the contrary. (Liverpool Co. v. Phenix Co., 129 U. 
S. 397-443; Chicago & Milwakee R. R. Co. v. Solan, 169 U. S. 
133-136.) 

As to injuries at railroad crossings, the United States 
courts exercise independent jurisdiction. 

As to whether or not a receipt issued by a railroad com- 
pany for the transportation of cattle to be carried beyond 
its own line is a through contract, the Supreme Court de 
clines to follow the State court decisions. (Myrick v. R. R. 
Co., 107 U. S. 102.) 

It may be said that as to all matters relating to common 
carriers, which are not regulated by statute, the United 
States courts will exercise independent jurisdiction. 


AS TO TELEGRAPH COMPANIES. 


The decisions of State courts as to the validity of con- 
tracks exempting telegraph companies from liability for mis- 
takes, delays or non-delivery in the transmission of messages 
is one of general law, and will not be binding on federal 
courts. (W. U. Tel. Co. v. Cook, 61 Fed. 624.) 


As TO LANDOWNERS. 


The liability of a landowner for dangerous and unguarded 
excavations is controlled by general law and not by State 
decisions. (Chicago v. Robbins, 3 Black. 418.) 

The contrary is intimated in Detroit v. Osborne (130 U. 
S. 492) so far as the same affects municipal corporations, 
on the idea that States have a right to define the liabilities 
of a local government corporation. 

It will be seen from what has been said that a federal 
court may at one time be obliged to render a decision one 
way on a given state of facts, not following the State court, 
because the decision, as rendered by the State court, was 
rendered after the contract under construction was entered 
into, and the same federal court may then be obliged to de 
cide to the contrary, agreeing with the State courts in the cop- 
struction of the contract, which was entered into after the 
rendition of the State court decision construing the statute 
on which it was based. Such was the occurrence in the case 
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of Central Trust Co. of New York v. the Citizens’ Railway Co, 
(82 Fed. 5), a cause in which the late ex-President Benjamin 
Harrison appeared for the complainants. 


The United States courts sometimes find themselves 
bound by State decisions as to the result of certain acts or 
omissions, and may then entirely differ from the State court 
as to the consequences which flow therefrom, for instance, 
in the case of Pana v. Bowler (107 U. S. 529-541) the United 


States Supreme Court felt itself bound by the decisions of 


the Supreme Court of Illinois, that an election to determine 
whether or not a series of bonds to be issued was void, but 
it differed entirely from the decision of that court as to the 
effect of that fact upon a bona fide holder of those bonds, 
holding that to be a subject governed by the law merchant. 


EVIDENCE. 


By section 858 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, the laws of a State in which a United States court 
of equity is held are made the rules of decision as to the 
competency of witnesses, in the courts of the United States 
in trials of common law and in equity and in admiralty, 
providing, however, that no witness shall be excluded on 
account of color, or in any civil action, because he is a party 
to or interested in the issue tried, and also providing that in 
any actions by or against executors, administrators, or 
guardians, in which judgment may be rendered for or against 
them, neither party shall be allowed 


testator, intestate or ward, unless called to testify thereto 


by the opposite party, or required to testify thereto by the 
court. 


It will be noticed that this does not include criminal 


cases, and that, therefore, while the defendant simply makes | 
an unsworn statement in Georgia, he is examined and cross- | 


examined aiter being sworn as a witness in the United States 
courts. 


It is further noticed that this applies only by its terms to 
competency of witnesses, and in the cases against the South- 
crn Railway Co., tried in the United States Circuit Court | 


in the Northern District of Georgia, known as the Camp 
Creek cases, a different rule was applied as to the cross- 
examination of witnesses, the United States courts restrict- 
ing only as to such matters about which the witnesses had 
been questioned in a direct examination, which makes a dif- 
ferent rule from that followed in the State courts. 


UNITED STATES COURTS WILL NOT UNNECESSARILY 
CONSTRUE LOCAL STATUTES BEFORE THE 
SAME HAVE BEEN PASSED UPON BY 
THE STATE COURTS. 


The United States cou'rts are very loath to anticipate the 
State courts in deciding whether or not a given statute vio- 
lates the Constitution of the State which enacts it. They 
prefer to leave the State’s policy entirely to the State, and 
wilt not consider the question unless the record imperatively 
demands it. (Pelton v. Bank, 101 U. S. 143.) 


This authority will be exercised to the extent of de- 
claring a State statute unconstitutional only in very 
cases. (Livingston v. Darlington, 101 U. S. 407,) 


clear 


So thoroughly will the United States courts hold to the 
rule of upholding-the State courts in their construction of the 
statutes of their respective States, that where two States 
have enacted the same law and differ as to the construction 
thereof, the United States Supreme Court will follow the 
construction of each State in reference to its own law, though 
to do so may require a different construction of the same 
words in each instance. (Shelby v. Guy, 11 Wheat. 361; 








to testify against | 
the other as to any transaction with or statement by the | 





Randolph v. Quinick Co., 185 U. S. 457; Bauserman v. Blunt, 
147 U. S. 647.) 


So, too, whenever a State drafts a statute from another 
State, which has given to it a settled meaning, but the adopt 
ing State differs from the construction given by the first 
State, the United States courts will follow each State’s con- 
struction. (Railway Co. v. Stahley, 62 Fed. 363.) 


But while this is true, and the United States courts are 
loath to make a rule of decision as to State statutes, yet 
when they must decide as to the effect or construction of a 
State statute, they will not recede from that construction 
because the State Supreme Court subsequently renders a de- 
cision upon the same subject differing from the United 
State court’s decision. (Pease v. Peck, 18 How. 598.) 

One of the ablest decisions bearing upon the subject 
of this paper is that of Bartholomew v. City of Austin (58 
Fed. 359), rendered by the honorable the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for this circuit, Judge Don A. Pardee writing the 
opinion. The strong, rugged justice that always pervades 
his decisions, whether on the circuit or in the Court of Ap 
peals, adds great weight to the principles involved. 


CONFLICT OF LAW. 


The federal courts exercise independent jurisdiction in 
cases of conflict of law and apply their own rules in deter- 
mining by what law the case should be controlled. 


Following this doctrine, the United States courts in 
Texas held that the contracts of the Southern Home Build- 
ing and Loan Association were Georgia contracts, and there- 
fore not usurious, while the State held them to be Texas 
contracts, and therefore usurious—the difference amounting 
to more than one hundred thousand dollars to the stock- 
holders of the association. 


It must have been somewhere about the year 1800 that 
Aaron Burr gave his famous definition of law: “Law is that 
whica is forcibly asserted and plausibly maintained,” which 
is now quoted as the embodiment of infamy. We consider 
that eminent courts, composed of distinguished and honorable 
men, study propositions of general law with the single pur- 
pose of finding the truth, and yet arrive at exactly opposite re- 
sults; that, in spite of well-guarded rules, the courts fre- 
quently find themselves within the bounds of the exceptions 
and come to inevitable conflict; and tuen weigh the times 
of this utterance, and find that “the rope of sand’’—the 
Articles of Confederacy—stretched to the very limit of the 
centripetal power of patriotism, has melted into a constitu- 
tion, and the plain terms of the constitution receive con- 
flicting constructions, with States in conflict with the Federal 
Government, and a construction of the Constitution an- 
nounced by the Supreme Court of the United States which 
permitted a court of the United States to render judgment 
against a State and enforce execution issued thereon, and 
then to see that decision met with legislative enactment, 
by which the State declares the death-penalty to any officer 
who will levy the execution, and I am sure you will at least 
ponder awhile before concluding that this utterance is fina! 
proof of absolute abandonment of character. 


A study of the opportunities for conflict of decision be- 
tween the courts of the United States and of the several 
States, and of the manner in which these conflicts have been 
avoided, and of the constant leaning of the courts towards 
harmony of decision, convinces us of tke patriotism of those 
into whose hands have fallen the judicial destinies of our 
dual governmental system. We must te convinced that but 
for a broad-minded conception of the rights conferred under 
our constitution and a spirit of patriotism with which the 
construction and the éxercise of these rights have been ap 
proacaed, the storm-cloud would have gathered more than 
once and have swept us past the lighthouse of statesmanship. 
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“Of the Waking of RBooks.’’ 
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T. & J. W. Johnson & Co. have brought out volume 4 of 
Pepper & Lewis’ Digest of the Laws of Pennsylvania. 





The tenement house law and the lodging house law ap- 
plicable to New York City, have been compiled by W. J. 
Fryer, with headings, marginal notes, and indexes, and pub- 
lished by The Record and-Guide, New York. 





Joseph P. Cotton, Jr., is preparing for the press of G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons the edition of the “Judicial Decisions of John 
Marshall,’’ which will be in two volumes. They will present 
the twenty decisions of Justice Marshall which bad to do with 
Constitutional issues, and which have been shewn to pos- 
sess some importance in connection with the interpretation of 
the Constitution. The work will include a critical study of 
Marshall's contributions to American Constitutional law and 
an analysis of the purport, character, and final effect of each 
if the decisions presented. Volume I. will be ready for pub- 
lication in July. The set will be included in the Writings of 
the Fathers of the Republic Series. Mr. Cotton is a member 
of the New York bar, and holds the degree of A. M. from 
Harvard University and of LL. B. from the Harvard Law 
School. He was formerly editor in chief of the Harvard Law 
Review. 





‘We are in receipt of the Canadian Law List for 1903, 
edited by H. Cartright and published by the Canadian Legal 
Publishing Co. of Toronto. Price $3. Any one desiring an 
absolutely complete list of members of the bar located in 
our northern neighbor will find it convenient to bave on hand. 





Analytical Tables of the Law of Evidence for use with 
Stephens’ Digest of the Law of Evidence, by George M. 
Dallas, LL. D., and Henry Wolf Bikle, A. M., ILL. B., pub- 
lished by T. & J, W. Johnson & Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

If there ever was a legal work for which we have a pro- 
found respect it is Stephens’ Digest of the Law of Evidence. 
To us it has always stood as an ideally arranged work. As 
may consequently be imagined we took up these analytical 
tables with considerable interest. 

Primarily they are designed for the use of students, but 
the busy practitioner may occasionally find it convenient to 
refer to them. The work is a small one of only some &7 
pages (and not all of that, as many of them are blank.) 
Notes are added, referring the reader to particular sections 
of Stephens, and now and then to a case. For the purpose 

f enabling the reader to acquire and retain a clear idea of the 
inderlying principles of evidence this work is of distinct value. 





Cases on Equity Pleading and Practice, by Bradley M. Thomp- 
son, M. S., LL. B., Jay Professor of Law in the University 
of Michigan. Published by Callaghan & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. One volume, buckram, price $3 net. 

While primarily prepared for the use of students this 
work will be of some assistance to the practitioner, as Mr. 
Thompson has inserted nearly every leading case on the 
alient points of equity pleading and practice. Only so much 
f the statement of fact and opinion of the court have been 
retained in each case as is sufficient to make the decision upon 
the question of pleading intelligible and clear. The following 
headings will give an idea as to his method of treatment: 

Persons capable of suing and being sued in equity; Par- 
ies to a suit in equity; Form and requisites of a Bill of 


; 








Equity; Proceedings on Behalf of Plaintiff; Proceedings on 
Behalf of Defendant; Decrees; Amendments; Bill of Review; 
Ne Exeat; Production of Papers; Abatements, etc.; Cross 
Bill; Interpleader; Perpetuation of Testimony, etc. 





Cases on Criminal Law, by Jerome C. Knowlton, A. B., LL. 
B., Marshall Professor of Law in the University of Michi- 


gan. Assisted by John W. Dwyer, LL. M., Instructor 


in the Law Department of the University of Michigan. 
Pnblished by Callaghan & Company, Chicago. One vol- 
ume, buckram, $3 net. 


The selection and arrangement of this series of cases igs 
the outgrowth of Mr. Knowlton’s fifteen years of experience in 
teaching this particular branch in the University of Michigan. 
The cases, however, are not confined to his own particular 
State. They cover a wide range, the object of the compiler be- 
ing evidently to procure decisions exactly elucidating ‘ons 
particular point. He has, therefore, not fallen into the error, 
so common with compilers, of inserting decisions which pass 
upon a number of questions, thus confusing the student and 
forcing him to decide between what is obiter and what is not 
Among the cases we notice a number of old friends, such as 
the Commonwealth v. Webster (murder of Dr. Parkman), 
Ruluff v. People, and Commonwealth v. Drew. Assuredly a 
work of considerable value to students and instructors. 





The Law and Practice in Bankruptcy under the National 
Bankruptcy Act of 1898 as Amended by the Act of Febru- 
ary 5th, 1903, by William H. Hotchkiss, Referee in Bank- 


ruptcy at Buffalo, N. Y., and Lecturer on the Law of Bank- 

ruptcy in the Buffalo Law School. Published hy Matthew 

Bender, Albany, N. Y. Price, law sheep, $6, or $6.30 de 

livered. 

This new edition of “Collier on Bankruptcy” has the fol- 
lowing advantages over previous editions: In the first place 
it has been written by a referee in bankruptcy, who is ‘the 
author of the Ray Amendatory Bill (which is now the law), 
and who is a recognized authority the country over on the 
law and practice in bankruptcy. 

This new fourth edition has been entirely rewritten and 
made from new plates. It is a new edition from cover to 
cover, and every provision of the act has received most care- 
ful study. In text it is twice as long as the third edition. 
The cases cited are fourfold. The forms and orders are an- 
notated down to date and about sixty new forms, based on 
the author’s experience have been added. 

The whole werk is cross-referenced to bring together the 
analogous provisions, not only of the four American statutes, 
but of the English law as well. In reality it is a treatise on 
the law of bankruptcy, a hand book on practice, a digest, a 
complete table of cases, and a form book all in one. 

We have always considered that Collier on Bankruptcy 
was one of the best arranged books we have ever met with. 
It is certainly one of the very few where the classification 
permits of immediately turning to the particular point desired. 
The use by the publisher of the different kinds of Roman 
block type spares any amount of labor on the part of the 
reader, while the synopsis of each section is deserving of great 
praise. The important amendments of 1903 just enacted by 
Congress and the many decisions handed down by tle courts 
since the third edition was published in 1900 makes a new 
fourth edition at this time imperative. 
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A Concise Treatise on Contracts, by W. T. Hughes, of the 


Colorado Bar, Author of “Technology of Law.” 
lished by Callaghan & Company, Chicago, Ill. 


This work is said to be “on a new plan.” It certainly is. 
The title page is likewise on a new plan. It reads like a 
Barnum & Bailey’s circus poster announcing a “Glittering 
Galaxy of Gargantuan Gymnasts.” The author recommends 
that its “frontis page’ (the which he states is designed for 
those who do not read prefaces) “be carefully studied.” We 
therefore insert such “frontis page” exactly “ as she is writ,” 
so that our readers can look at it for themselves.. 


Pub- 


A Concise TREATISE ON 


CONTRACTS 


UPON A NEW PLAN. THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF 
THE SUBJECT INTRODUCED AND BRIEFLY DISCUSSED. 


MASSES OF CASES EMBRACED BY MEANS OF CITATION OF LEADING AND 
ANNOTATED CASES. THE GREATEST CASES DIRECTLY LED 
TO AND THEIR BIBLIOGRAPHY AFFORDED. 


“These are introduced and simply and plainly stated and discussed, and 
upon a plan of certain introduction, comprehensive statement, 
and of extended bibliographical citation. 


-A._NEW AND ADVANCED WORK, SURPASSING ALL OTHERS IN 
ELABORATING THE CASE SYSTEM, AND PRESENTING ITS 
BEST FEATURES FOR IMPRESSIVE TEACHING, AND OF 
THE GREATEST EXPEDITION IN FINDING THE LAW. 


A WORK EXPLOITING CONTRACTS, WHEREVER THERE IS PRESENT COVENANT, 
CONDITION, STIPULATION, DUTY, OR OBLIGATION. 


These elements presented in all their relations in Torts, Criminal Law and 
in Judicial Procedure, and especially as constituting the efficacy of 
judicial and quasi-judicial proceedings, and particularly 
as these affect judgments. (See Preface.) 


THE EXPLETION IS IN THREE PARTS: 


Part L THe RATIONALE; FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTIONS. 

Part IL Tae ELEMENTS INTRODUCED AND DISCUSSED. 

Parr IIL A Text-INDEX WHICH IS A UNIFIED INDEX OF Maxims, CasEs 
AND GENERAL WORD TOPIC-HEADS, THESE BEING CrROsS-REFER- 
ENCED AND INTEGRATED. 


“This new plan of Index is a reference department, and constitutes a bibli- 
ographical condensus, highly adapted for sound and rapid instruction 
and finding the law, the maxim, the case or the section where the 
law upon the question under consideration can be found with 
the greatest ease and certainty. A leading feature of this 
pian is to lead to and familiarize with these. 


4@WORK OF UNIFICATION, SIMPLIFICATION AND EXPEDITION. 


4 GUIDE FOR ALL INTERESTED IN LEGAL QUESTIONS, AND ESPECIALLY 
THE STUDENT, PRACTITIONER AND INSTRUCTOR. 






oa 





oa 


As a news item of interest it may be stated that James H. 
McIntosh, one of the leading lawyers of Omaha, Neb., will re- 
move to New York on July ist, having been appointed one of 
the associate general counsel of the New York Life Insurance 
Company. 





The March number of “The American Lawyer,” on page 


An Item and 
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After all this, which he states was to do away wit! a 
preface, the author has inserted a preface of thirteen pay 
Then he begins the work proper. We like his opening and 
are going to quote it in extenso. The capitals are our o 
“Section 1. Sources of authority. Scope and design of t)i\s 
work. This work is auxiliary to the leading case system. 


IT WILL BE VERY USEFUL,TO THOSE WHO ARE TRULY 
LEARNED, or to those who desire to learn of that syste: 
AND TO KNOW THAT A TABLE OF CASES IS A TABLE 


| OF GREAT PRINCIPLES, and the most accurate index if 


only we cite truly great leading cases, and construct a table 


accordingly; one which will contain the great contract cases 


of Smith, White and Tudor, the American Leading Cases and 


the great annotated cases in such works as the American 


Decisions, Reports and State Reports, the Lawyers’ Reports 


| annotated, the Ruling Cases and like works.” 


A little lated on he speaks in a foot note of his state- 
ment of cases as constituting “a forceful, clear and pungent 
statement to instruct the beginner.” (We never did care much 
for bashful men anyway.) Mr. Hughes certainly has a com- 
mand of language, for he lays down one rule as follows (and 
this is an excellent specimen of his labored diction): “The 
State countenances no compact, contract, conduct, and no 
procedure in courts of justice opposed to the scheme of govern. 
ment, and of those virtues and indispensables (sic.) for which 
it was created and exists. The morals of a people is the 
standard of morality of their government; consequently the 
importance of the State educating and enlightening its citi- 
zens.” 


But let us proceed a little further. At least we attempted 
to proceed and ran up against a tot of trite principles thrown 
in helter skelter without any plan or system whatever. These 
constitute about one-third of the book. the rest is something 

which the awthor calls a “Text-Index” and reads as though 
it might have been gotten up by a member of the Senior class 
in some fresh water college of the fourth class. After a care- 
ful examination of the work it is our opinion that the average 
reader will be unable to find the principle which he desires 
by any means short of pure luck or a sheriff’s search warrant. 
The author seems to have been one of those individuals who 
imagine that just because a thing is a novelty it ought to “go.” 


We have much respect for Messrs. Callaghan & Co. and 
have endeavored to give the book a thorough reading. Our 
impression is, however, that this, without any qualification or 
exception whatever, is about the worst performance in the way 
of an alleged law book that has ever been brought to our 
notice. 


In justice to Messrs. Callaghan, however, it should be 
stated that the book does not seem to have been published on 


their responsibility, as the statement is made that it is “pub- 
lished for the author.” 





oa 


a Correction. 


119, contained an item to the effect that a partnership had 
been entered into between Benedict M. Holden and A. Storrs 


Campbell, of Hartford, Conn. This report was based on 


what we believed to be reliable information, but proves upon 
subsequent investigation to have been unfounded. Both gen- 


tlemen are practicing separately. We, therefore, take this 
method of correction. 
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“From Precedent to Precedent.” 


LIABILITY OF HUSBAND FOR TORTS OF WIFE.—A 
husband’s common-law liability for his wife’s torts is held, 
in Henley v. Wilson (Cal.) 58 L. R. A. 941, not to be changed 
by statutes preserving to her her separate estate and em- 
powering her to manage it. 


INJUNCTION.—An employee of a glucose manufacturer, 
knowing the secret processes of the business, is held, in Har- 
rison v. Glucose Sugar Refining Co. (C. C. App. 7th C.) 58 L. 
R. A, 915, to be properly enjoined from violating his contract 
not to enter the employ of a rival manufacturer during his 


term of employment. 
+ . a 


CONSTITUTIONAL LAW.—Judgments are held in Evans- 
Snider-Buel Co. v. McFadden (C. C. App. 8th C.) 58 L. R. A. 
900, not to be contracts, within the prohibition of the Federal 


Constitution of legislation tending to impair contracts. 
* ¢ ¢ 


RIGHT OF ATTORNEY TO PURCHASE AT FORE- 
CLOSURE.—The attorney for plaintiff in the writ is held, in 
Douglass v. Blount (Tex.) 58 L. R. A 699, to have the right 
to purchase at the execution sale, with the consent of his 
client. 

s* 6S . 


LIBEL.—A clergyman who enters upon the baptismal 
record of his church the name of a person as the reputed 
father of a bastard child, knowing that he has been acquitted 
of that charge, is held, in Kubricht v. State (Tex.) 58 L. R. A. 
959, to be guilty of libel. 

se¢¢ 


CONSTRUCTION OF STATUTE.—Under a statute pro- 





proceeding for damages based upon the same facts. With 
this case is a note considering the question, Does an adjudi- 
cation respecting the abatement of a nuisance bar an action 
for damages therefor? 

>. . a 

INSURANCE.—That a debt has become barred by the 
statute of limitations is held, in Connecticut Mut. L. Ins. Co. 
v. Dunscomb (Tenn.) 58 L. R. A. 694, not to defeat the credi- 
tor’s right to enforce payment of a policy of insurance in 
his favor on the debtor’s life. 

Under a contract to purchase real estate and pay the 
purchase price in instalments, which provides that the pur- 
chaser shall keep the property insured for the benefit of the 
vendor, it is held, in Naquin v. Texas Savings & R. E. Invest. 
Asso. (Tex.) 58 L. R. A. 711, that the purchaser cannot, in case 
of injury to the property by fire, insist that the insurance 
money shall be applied in reduction of the indebtedness not 
yet due, when its amount, added to the value of the lot, does 
not equal the unpaid purchase money, but the vendor is held 
to have the right to apply it in restoring the property for the 
protection of its security. 

A provision of a fire insurance policy rendering it void 
if gasoline is kept, used, or allowed on the premises is held, 
in Springfield F. & M. Ins. Co. v. Wade (Tex.) 58 L. R. A. 714, 
not to be violated by bringing a gallon of it upon the property 
for temporary use, although such act results in the destruction 
of the property. 

* * a 

“PRACTICE OF MEDICINE”—OSTEOPATHY.—The prac- 

tice of osteopathy is held, in Bragg v. State (Ala.) 58 L. R. A, 


| 925, to be a practice of medicine within the meaning of the 


viding that an action is deemed to be pending from the time 


of its commencement until its final determination upon appeal, 
oreuntil the time for appeal is passed, a mortgagee of land 
which has been restored to the mortgagor by a default judg- 
ment against his grantee is held, in Mach v. Blanchard (S. D.) 
58 L. R. A. 811, to take subject to the contingency of having 
his title defeated by the opening of the judgment through 
proceedings taken in proper time, and the dismissal of the 


action. 
: + « 


MASTER AND SERVANT.—The “superior servant rule,” | 


is a limitation upon the master’s exemption from liability to 
a servant for the negligence of a fellow servant is held, in 
Knutter v. New York & N. J. Teleph. Co. (N. J. Err. & App.) 
58 L. R. A. 808, not to obtain in New Jersey. 

An employee is held, in Montcith v. Kokomo Wood En- 
ameling Co. (Ind.) 58 L. R. A. 944, to have a right of action 
for injuries caused by his master’s failure to comply with his 
tatutory duty to guard a circular saw, although the defect 
vas obvious. 

” * * 

MISTAKE.—Where one releases a deed of trust, and takes 

a new deed of trust for the balance of his debt, a lienor sub- 


statute requiring a license to engage in such practice. 
. & * 
NEGLIGENCE.—Negligence in leaving a car load of high 
explosive an unreasonable time in the vicinity of a’ dwelling 
is held, in Fort Worth & D. C. R. Co. v. Beauchamp (Tex.) 
58 L. R. A. 716, to be the proximate cause of injury to the 
dwelling by an explosion of a car through fire communicated 
from other cars near by. 
> * > 
CONSTITUTIONAL LAW.—Levees and dikes to restrain 
the waters of a navigable river are held, in State ex rel. Jones 
v. Froehlich (Wis.) 58 L. R. A. 757, to be works of internal 
improvement within the meaning of a constitutional provision 
prohibiting the state from engaging in such works. The sub- 
ject of levees as public improvements is considered in a note 
to the case. 
The appropriation of public moneys to pay a debt incurred 


by a municipality which was stricken by a cyclone, for bury- 


equent to the first deed of trust is held, in Attkisson v. Plumb 


(W. Va.) 58 L. R. A. 788, to get a preference over the second 
leed of trust, and equity will not cancel the release against 
uch second lienor, except for fraud and mistake. The cases 
as to the right of reinstatement of the mortgage when re- 
eased or discharged by mistake are collated in a note to 
his case. 
e*h6thU6tm 

JUDGMENT AS BAR.—A judgment entered in an action 
for the abatement of a nuisance is held, in Gilbert v. Boak 
Fish Co, (Minn.) 58 L. R. A. 735, to be a bar to a subsequent 


3 
‘ 


ing its dead, removing debris, and caring for the injured and 
homeless, is held, in State ex rel. New Richmond v. Davidson 
(Wis.) 58 L. R. A. 739, to be within the power of the legis- 
lature. 
7 “ > 

DIVORCE—LEGAL RESIDENCE.—In giving its decision 
upon a suit for divorce brought by Hester Wallace against 
William Wallace, the New Jersey Court of Errors and Appeals 
a short time ago made a ruling upon a highly important 
point. It has never been entirely clear whether a person 
seeking divorce could come deliberately into this State and 
take up a.residence for that purpose, to remove as soon as 
the court had acted. 

In the Wallace case the Court of Errors decides: “Where 
the proofs in an action for divorce show that the residence 
of the complainant in this State was acquired with animus 
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manendi (intention of remaining), corroborated a cititnatere'. 
evidence as to such intention on her part to reside perma- 
nently in the State her avowal that her object in coming into 
the State was to obtain a divorce, while it is a pertinent fact 
to be considered in determining the bona fides of her resi- 
dence, is neither a controlling circumstance, nor a bar to 
her hight to obtain a divorce under any statute.” 

Former Judge Thomas S. Henry was counsel for the com- 
plainant. Vice Chancellor Pitney dismissed the bill for di- 
vorce, deciding that she had not a bona fide residence in the 
State. Mrs. Wallace’s counsel contended that she might be a 
legal resident, although not entitled to such status when she 
first came into the State. The Vice Chancellor’s opinion is 
reversed by the action of the Court of Errors and Appeals. 

The court holds: “A person may legitimately move to 
another State in order to avail herself of the laws of that 
State. This is a general rule applicable to suitors in divorce 
cases, as well as to other persons. Consequently, an avowal 
that the object in moving to another jurisdiction was to get 
a divorce, does not show illegality or even impropriety of 
motive, though it may well induce the court to require strict 
proof of residence in good faith.” 

* a * 


PHYSICIAN—LIABILITY FOR MALPRACTICE.—The 
Supreme Court of Ohio has decided that where a physician 
and surgeon, engaged as such, operates on a patient for what 
he pronounces to be appendicitis, and negligently or care- 
lessly fails to remove from the abdominal cavity a sponge 
which he has placed therein, and closes the incision with the 
sponge remaining therein, and this condition continues during 
his entire professional relation to the case, and is present 
when he abandons or otherwise retires therefrom, limitations 
begin to run against a right to sue and recover on account of 
such want of skill and attention when the case is abandoned 
by him, or the professional relation has otherwise terminated, 
and not from the time when the alleged act of negligence 
was committed.—Gillette v. Tucker (Ohio) 64 N. E. 865. 


ATTORNEY’S LIEN.—Achille J. Oishel, an attorney, who 
brought several accident suits on behalf of various plaintiffs 
against the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, which suits 
were settled by the plaintiffs themselves, without his knowl- 
edge, has been granted an order by Justice Gildersleeve, of 
the New York Supreme Court, allowing him to inspect such 
books and documents in the possession of the railroad com- 
pany as will show what amounts of money were paid in 
settlements on cases. The order was granted mainly on a 
late Court of Appeals decision, which held that where an at- 
torney has made an agreement for a certain percentage of the 
recovery in an action as his compensation, of which the de- 
fendant has knowledge, such agreement gives the attorney 
a lien on the claim which cannot be defeated by a secret 
settlement between the parties before trial. The court of last 
resort further held that while such lien does not prevent 
the parties from making an honest settlement between them- 
selves, it yet attaches to the amount of the settlement the 
instant it is made, and if the defendant pays over the whole 
amount to the plaintiff, disregarding the lien, he may still be 
held liable in an action by the attorney. “In such case, there- 
fore,” said Justice Gildersleeve, “it appears to be material 
and necessary for the attorney to know the exact amount paid 
on the settlement, in order to state the sum due to him as 
his share of said amount. The defendant does not dispute 
that its books will show the amounts paid on the settlement 
of the actions, and nothing indicates the likelihood of any 
hardship to defendant from the inspection sought.” 

. > * 

WHAT IS A PEDDLER?—In an action brought by the 
City of Montreal against Albert Emonds, a driver of one of the 
delivery wagons of the Imperial Oil Company, to collect the 
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amount of a peddler’s license, Recorder Weir, of Montreal, 
gave an interesting decision on the question, What is a ped 
dler? The proof in the case showed that Emonds sold only 
to retail dealers, and was in no case to allow consumers to 
buy. He had a well-established list of customers upon whom 
he made regular weekly calls to supply their demand for oi! 
The city sontends that Emonds was a peddler because a by- 
law to its ordinances expressly declared that a person selling 
“oils’””’ was such a person. Recorder Weir held that the city 
had no power to define anew the word “peddler.”” “That word,’ 
he said, “‘“must be taken in its ordinary sense as established 
by usage and lexicographers. What then, is a peddler? In 
the case of the State of Connecticut v. Feterer, decided by the 
Court of Appeals in 1894, Baldwin, J., remarked: ‘The word 
peddler is commonly used to describe one who travels about 
retailing small wares.” It carries the idea of pettiness as 
respects the character of the business transacted. The orig- 
inal root of the word is ‘ped,’ meaning basket in old English. 
In the case of Village of Stanford v. Fisher * * * the 
New York Court of Appeals held that the dominant idea in 
volved in the occupation of a peddler seemed to be the carry- 
ing of a stock in trade, consisting of small wares, on foot or 
in a vehicle offering them for sale, and then and there selling 
them. I have examined the leading dictionaries and note 
that with singular unanimity they define a peddler as ‘one who 
offers goods for sale by outcry,’ in the streets. (Vide Cen- 
tury, Standard, Murray’s, Webster’s Dict.) We thus have 
eminent judicial authority emphasizing the feature of ‘petty 
trade’ as especially characteristic of peddling, and we have 
the lexicographers accentuating the ‘outcry’ as a special fea- 
ture of it.” 


MAKING WIFE LIABLE FOR FAMILY EXPENSES.— 
A statute of Illinois makes both husband and wife liable for 
family expenses. It has been held by the Supreme Judicial 
Court of Massachusetts, in the case of Mandell Brothers v. 
Fogg (66 N. E. 198), that the _ statute does 
not impose any liability upon a wife which will be enforced 
by the courts of other States for purchases made by the hus- 
band, without her knowledge, while they were temporarily 
in Illinois. The court said that the statute is founded on 
the power of a State to regulate the duty of supporting the 
families of its own citizens, and for that reason it may be 
doubted whether it was intended to apply to citizens of other 
States temporarily in Illinois. “If it was intended to apply 
to such citizens,” continued the court, “it is not a Hability 
which will soon be enforced by the courts of other States. 
The only reason urged by the plaintiff for its contention that 
it will be so enforced is that the defendant is presumed to 
have known the law when the goods were purchased, and, 
the contract being made under the law, the law became & 
part of it, and Howarth v. Lombard (175 Mass. 570) applies. 
Without going further, the fact that she did not make the 
purchase is enough to dispose of that argument.” The statute 
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in question was, however, given force in this State in a case 
decided by the late Justice McAdam. In the case before him, 
though no question of being temporarily within the State of 
Illinois was raised. 

. * * 


EIGHT-HOUR LAW—PUBLIC WORKS—CONTRACTS 
BY MUNICIPALITIES.—Act April 16, 1900, entitled “An act 
to provide for limiting the hours of daily service of laborers, 
workmen, and mechanics employed upon public works, and 
all work done in the State of Ohio, or of any public subdi- 
vision thereof, providing for the insertion of certain stipula- 
tions in contracts of public works, imposing penalties for 
violations of the provisions of this act, and providing for the 
uniformity thereof,” has been held by the Supreme Court of 
Ohio, in City of Cleveland v. Clements Bros. Construction Co., 
65 N. E. 885, unconstitutional because it abridges the rights of 
parties to contract as to the number of hours labor that shall 
constitute a day’s work, and invades and violates the right 
both of liberty and property in that it denies to municipalities 
and contractors and subcontractors the right to agree with 
their employes upon the terms and conditions of their con- 
tracts, and is held not to be valid exercise of the police power, 
it not appearing that the service and labor to be performed 
were unlawful or against public policy, or that they were of 
such a character that such limitation as to the number of 
hours’ labor that should constitute a day’s work was necessary 
to the public welfare. 

> . 7 

LIFE INSURANCE—EXECUTION FOR CRIME—INNO- 
CENCE OF ACCUSED.—The Supreme Court of the United 
States, in Burt v. Union Central Life Insurance Company, 23 
Sup. Ct. Rep. 139, has held that a policy of life insurance 
does not insure against the legal execution of the insured for 
crime, even though he may in fact have been innocent, and 
therefore unjustly convicted and executed that there cannot 
be a legal life insurance against the miscarriage of justice 
or contracts based on the probability of judicial murder; 
that if one policy so written was valid, the business of in- 
suring against the fatal mistakes of juries and courts would 
be legitimate. Such contracts would be speculations upon 
whether the court would do justice, and would tend to en- 
courage a want of confidence in the efficiency of the courts, 
and would bring reproach on the State, its judiciary and 
executive, and would be against public policy, and void. 

.* * . 

TAXATION.—The imposition of a license tax upon ve- 
hicles used upon the streets of a city, which is to be expended 
in maintaining such streets, is held, in Fort Smith v. Scruggs 
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A statute providing for the taxation “of all property” is 
held, in Hart v. Smith (Ind.) 58 L. R. A. 949, not to cover 
the good will Of a business, where it is not mentioned in the 
section defining the class of property to which it would prop- 
erly belong. 

> * >: 


LIABILITY FOR MUNICIPALITY FOR INJURIES CAUSED 
BY NEGLIGENT MANAGEMENT OF STEAM ROLLER. 

Injuries caused by the negligent management of a steam 
roller used in repairing a highway by the state highway 
commissioner, are held, in Hall v. Concord (N. H.) 58 L. R. 
\. 455, not to render the municipality liable, where the whole 
territory of the municipality is by statute constituted a high- 
way district, and placed under the superintendents of such 
commissioner, who is given charge of the roads and bridges in 
the care of the city, and under whose direction all repairs 
thereon must be made. 
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Little Journeys to Contemporaries 


JUDICIAL’ NOTICE OF MULE’S TREACHERY.—The 
Western Missouri Court of Appeals recently held in the case 
of Borden v. Falk Construction Co., that a mule is a treach- 


erous animal, and that so well known is this fact that if a 
workman is injured because of those traits of disposition in 
the mule, the employer cannot plead ignorance of the mule’s 
nature as a defense. Borden, who it appears worked for the 
company, went beneath a heavy machine on wheels to hook 
a chain. A span of mules was hitched to the machine, and 
while Borden was beneath it the driver of the mules was 
ordered by the superintendent to go beneath the machine to 
help Borden, Thereupon the mules started, and one of the 
machine’s wheels ran over Borden’s foot and crushed it. 
He sued the Falk Company and obtained judgment that was 
affirmed by the Court of Appeals, which says: 

“The mule is a domestic animal whose treacherous and 
vicious nature is so generally known that even courts may 
take notice of it. The company cannot be heard to claim 
that it did not know the treacherous and unreliable qualities 
of this animal. It seems to us that the defendant was guilty 
of grossest negligence in ordering the teamster to assist 
Borden. Any man of ordinary prudence, under such circum- 
stances, would have not only placed himself in front of the 
mules, but he would with his hands have firmly grappled and 


held the bridle-bits of each of them.”—(Law Notes.) 
= * * 


“NON CURANTA COM SILIBUS NIX.”’—Clifford Boese, 
one of the clerks of the Supreme Court, tells this story of a 
lawyer of this city who went to a town in Kentucky to try a 
case. He was unacquainted with the district and the judge 
who was to preside, and though of retaining a resident law- 
yer to act in his place. He was told not to go to that expense, 
but to quote Latin to the judge, who was very proud of his 
knowledge of that ancient language. 

Quoting from the Year Books, as he did, did no good, for 
the jury brought in an adverse verdict. The lawyer then 
moved to set the verdict aside on the theory of the ancient 
and well known law of “Non curanta com silibus nix.” When 
his Honor agreed with him and ordered a new trial, the op- 
posing counsel jumped up and said the theory of “Non curanta 
com silibus nix” was incomprehensible to him. 

“What does it mean?” he cried. 

“IT am sure I don’t know,” said the judge, “but it knocks 
the spots out of your case.”—“New York Times.” 

* * * 


SECRETARY LONG’S FIRST LAW CASE.—Honorable 
John D. Long, who has just retired from the Secretaryship 
of the United States Navy, occasionally tells to a few of his 
friends the story of his first law case. This was up in Maine, 
in his native town of Buckfield, where he hung out his modest 
sign on the first of March, 1862. 

“The first day that I began my practice,” says Mr. Long, 
“a tremendous snowstorm came up and rattled the brand-new 
sign until I thought it would blow away. In the midst of the 
gale two of my old neighbors came in to fix up a quarrel of 
long standing. Both were good friends of mine. I didn't 
like to have them air their petty troubles in court, so I 
told them to settle the matter quietly and advised them as to 
methods. 

“They talked the matter over, and at last amiably agreed, 
and the trouble was satisfactorily adjusted. Just as they 
were going out of the door into the face of the bitter gale 
one turned back. ‘I think we ought to give Johnny something 
for his trouble,’ said he. With these words he pulled twenty- 





five cents out of a long leathern purse and handed it to 
me.”—‘Saturday Evening Post.” 
+. o > 


THE LUCIUS JULIUS BRUTUS OF GALWAY.—A tablet 
attached to the wall of St. Nicholas’ churchyard in the town 
of Galway preserves the memory of a strange and terrible 
tragedy which stains the history of an ancient branch of the 
Lynch fami.y. “This memorial,” the inscription runs, “of 
the stern and unbending justice of the chief magistrate of this 
city, James Lynch Fitzstephen, elected Mayor A. D. 1493, who 
condemned and executed his own guilty son, Walter, on this 
spot,” etc. The “spot” marks the site of the old prison; the 
“memorial” is the raw-head and bloody bones. Young Lynch 
had murdered a Spaniard on board ship, and the father tried 
him and sentenced him to death. The frantic mother raised 
the town to rescue her son; a mob swarmed into the place 
of execution, and Fitzstephen Lynch—whom Thackeray calls 
the Lucius Junius Brutus of Galway—determined to do his 
dreadful duty, hanged the young convict with his own hands 
from a window of the prison. “Lynch’s Mansion” is still 
standing in Galway, the finest example in the town of tbe 
dwelling of a mediaeval merchant-prince.—The “Law Times.” 

e a « 


A LABOR UNION PROTESTS AGAINST THE PROMO- 
TION OF A FEDERAL JUDGE.—An organization known as 
the Central Labor Union of Omaha, has formulated and pub- 
lished a protest against the appointment of Judge Smith 
McPherson, of the District Court of the United States, for the 
Southern District of Iowa, to the place on the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals about to be vacant by the retirement 


of Mr. Circuit Judge Caldwell. The protest is in its diction 
so much better than the documents usually formulated by 
these hair-brained organizations as to lead to the inference 
that some lawyers must have been the draughtsman; perhaps 
some lawyer of the disgruntled kind; someone who had 
lost an important case before Judge McPherson; some lawyer 
who had adopted this method of “going down to the tavern 
and cussing the judge.” At all events, until we know more 
about the judicial character and temperament of a Federal 
judge than is disclosed by an intemperate attack upon him by 
a labor union, we are entitled to regard this document as, 
prima facie at least, a tribute to him. The document itself 
is as follows:— 

Mr. McPherson, during his short career as judge, has 
shown himself to be a bitter enemy of labor and the rights of 
the masses and a firm friend of every contention made before 
him by the great corporations, however unjust. He is re- 
puted to be a partisan in every lawsuit tried before him, 
utterly devoid of the judicial temperament, and deplorably 
lacking in the earning so necessary in the position now oc- 
cupied by him, not to speak of the exalted one to which he 
aspires.—(American Law Review.) 
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The Milwaukee “Wisconsin” ‘publishes the following 
poetical effusion, and its introductory and intermediate re- 
marks thereto: 


\ Missouri farmer, whose hog had been killed by a train, 
and who imagined himself something of a poet, wrote these 
lines to the company’s claim agent for a settlement: 


My razorback strolled down your track 
A week ago to-day; 

Your 29 came down the line 
And snuffed his light away. 

You can’t blame me—the hog, you see, 
Slipped through a cattle gate; 

So kindly pen a check for ten, 
The debt to liquidate. 


He was rather surprised a few days later to receive the 
following: 
Old 29 came down the line 
And killed your hog, we know; 
But razorbacks on railroad tracks 
Quite often meet with woe. 
Therefore, my friend, we cannot send 
The check for which you pine. 
Just plant the dead; place o’er his head 
“Here lies a foolish swine.” 


* * * 
SOME ELECTIONEERING STORIES.—A: young Louis- 
ville attorney, who was a candidate for city attorney, says the 


“Courier Journal,” was passing down Chestnut street and 
observed a number of men patching up some wires on a 
telephone pole. Thinking while they were waiting it would 
ve a good time to ask them to vote for him, he engaged them 
in versation. Finally, when he told them he was a candi- 
date. they said they did not have time to talk politics, 
espe ially when they were so far apart. He said he would 
come to them, and at one began climbing the pole. Having 
been a fireman of considerable experience he found little 
dificclty in making the top of the pole where the men were 


Perci ed along on wires at work. They applauded his effort 
al romised to vote for him. 

propos of modesty in politics, says a writer in the “Cen- 
tur) Magazine,” Congressman Allen told a story one day of 
an »-piring eftizen in Mississippi who used to quote grandi- 


lo uly the familiar saying, “The office should seek the 
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man, not the man the office.” A few days later he was ob 
served electioneering for himself in the old-fashioned style, 
with whiskey, cigars, ete. Being reminded of his recent 
lofty utterances he answered: “I still maintain my position 
The office should seek the man, but, by gad! sah, the man 
should be around when the office is looking for him.” 
> = fn 

NO SEAT; NO FARE.—The cry, “No seat, no fare,” 
which exasperated and long-suffering street-car passen- 
gers have often adopted, is wisely modified by a ro 
cently published proposition that street-car passengers 
should be compelled to pay only half fare unless 
able to obtain a seat. The repudiation of any obligation to 
pay fare for a ride without a seat has never commended itself 
to the public sense of justice, though it often seems to the 
desperate passenger a proper penalty to enforce. But there 
is something of reason in the claim that a passenger com- 
pelled to stand jammed between others in a swaying mass 
ought not to pay as much compensation for that form of 
punishment as other passengers pay for a comfortable seat. 
The power of the Legislature to limit the fare in accordance 
with the measure of the service is unquestionable, provided it 
does not go to the extent of confiscation or taking of the car- 
rier’s property without due process of law. A great number 
of decisions to this effect are reviewed in a note in 33 L. R. A. 
177, some of which show that municipalities are often given 
powers large enough to cover the regulation of the subject by 
ordinance. The. right to ride free if no seat is provided will 
never be generally demanded. But the right to ride for less 
than the regular rate if no seat is furnished may be claimed 
with perfect justice, and a demand of this kind has a reason- 
able prospect of success——(Case and Comment.) 
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WANTED AND FOR SALE. 


Notices of Partner Wanted, Clerkships, For Sale, Etc. 
will be inserted under this head, six lines or under, for $1.00 
for one month, $1.50 for two months, or $2.00 for three 
months ; larger spacein proportion. All notices guaranteed 
genuine. Uniess otnerwise stated, answers to be addressed 
care American Lawvers’ Agency, Box4ll, N.Y.City 














FOr SALE.—Part of Library, Office Furniture and 

Live Practice in growing Maine town of 1,200. 
Best of references and reason for sale given. This is 
an opportunity for a meee eer my Address ‘‘Young 
Lawyer,” care American Lawyer's Agency, P. 0. Box 
411, N. ¥. City. 















FOr SALE —U. 8. Digest to 1891, in 21 books; al- 
most good as new. Published by West Pub. Co. 
Cost $1!2.0. Wi'l sell for $700). Address “X.,” 


care American Lawyer's Agency. 
Fo® SALE.—A Besident established Law School of 
several years’ standing and now having graduates 
in almost every State and Territory in the Piion. In- 
corporated. Authorized capital »tock $10,000. Small 
payment down, balance on time to suit convenience of 
rchaser, or will exchange for good well-established 
w practice. For particu dress ‘‘ Law School," 
care American Lawyer's Agency, Box 411, New York. 


W* 
State 
Pub 











NTED.—Copies of AMERICAN LAWYER, Jan 

and August, 1893; March, April and June, . 
rice of same. Address Stumpy & STEURER, 
ers, 20 Nassau Street, New York. 

























AW BUSINESS COMMERCIAL PRACTICE 

with two offices, 8S. W. Iowa, towns of 5,000 and 
1,200 representing 25 agencies, 100 other foreign cliente ; 
‘receives 4-5 collection entire country, consequent liti- 
$700, cash only, ill health. Address, ‘‘C. P. 


”, 49 Fulton st., Chicago, Ill. 





ANTF D.—Lawyer, age 31, with 5 years ‘practice 
aa in Connecticut, good stenographer, competent 
clerk, desires ition as assistant or clerk, leading to 
partnership with busy lawyer in a city in any eastern 
or middle State. Address: ‘“C.J.,"" care American 
Lawyers’ Agency, Box 411, New York City. 













FOR SALE.—Part of library, office furniture and 

live practice of over twelve years standing. the 
leading one in a county seat in northeastern Kansas 
for sale cheap at $1,00u. Bestof references and reason 
for sale given. This is an opportunity. For partic- 
ulars addr ess, “Opportunity,” care American Lawyer's 
Agency, P.O. 411 New York City. 












LAWYER DESIRING TO LOCATE IN NEW 
YORK can procure an established Agency busi- 

ness for $3.000. Patronized by high-class manufactur. 

ing and jobbing houses all over the United States. 

First-class opportunity. Address ‘‘ Commercial,” care 

— Lawyers’ Agency, P.O. Box 411, New York 
ity. 
















For SALE.—At a bargain, a full set of New York 

Reports, inc'udiog Court of Appeals and inferior 
Courts Fine set. Address ‘‘8.,"’ care American Law- 
yer's Agepey- 















To Readers of 


“‘The American Lawyer.” 


It Is ourcontinual endeavor to improve this magazine 
in every way so that it may continue to be what we be- 
lieve it to be to-day, ** the best legal periodical in the coun- 
try.” While we are giving constant thought to this end, 
there is, after all, but one really satisfactory manner in 
which this can be accomplished and that is by the co-oper- 
ation of our readers. After reading this number, will you 
not tell the Editor just how it strikes you, giving any sug- 
gestions as how you think it can be improved either as to 
subject-matter of editorials, the addition or elimination of 
any of the special departments, type, or “‘ make-up?” 

All communications will be acknowledged, given care- 
ful consideration and, if so requested, regarded as confi- 
dential. We approach this subject with an entirely open 
and unbiased mind, our sole endeavor being to give the 
legs] fraternity just what it wants in the way of a 
Magazine. 

Kindly address the Editor, 

‘ GERALD CHAPIN, 
149th Street and Bergen Avenue, N. Y. City 


ROBINSONIAN INTEREST TABLES 


STUMPF & STEURER, 
20 Nassau Street NEW YORK 
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LIST OF ATTORNEYS 


IN UNITED STATES, CANADA & EUROPE. 
(REVISED MONTHLY.) 
The Attorneys named in this list have been recom- 
mended by —, bankers, or other 
as 


Geri as, errs angry and tated sity. 


aames herein. If, however, there is known to our 
ie ee eS See 
credi! u one thus endorsed, we 
full information of the facta, and if ox 
wal Seanded, the ich win bo puceel ectetnce 
foun: 
AU euch Weill be trented av sonaeiey 


2” Representation in this list will be given 
accredited attorneys on tavorable terms. 





( ) coccccccccccs. Lawrence Cooper 

Refers toFirstNat.B’k and W.R.Rison&Co., b’kers. 

J WEEP etnccncces ccccoecceescess V. H. Morris 
i , 4 a ecccosccosese Se 

Monee eran street. cian 
on * (Montgomery)...... ...... Fred. 

Slow Deonsee (Morgan) .... .......... Send to Decatur 








ALASKA. 
TOMO cecccs coccocccccccccccccccccecs Malony & Foote 


ARIZONA. 
Mesa City (Maricopa) 
Phoenix* (Mari 
407-409 
Bank. 


Tempe (Maricopa).................. . -Bend to Phoenix 
Taceon* (PED) wccoccccccscccecscecss es & Martin 
We CE ccc no vcesencccecans Peter T. Robertson 
Refers to Hon. F. M. Doan, Judge Second J udicial 
District, Florence. 
ARKANSAS. 
Argenta (Pulaski)................. .... Wm. J. Duval 
Arkansas City (Desha)................. Hienry ‘Chane 
Bantonville* (Benton). .................- W. D. Mauck 
Brinkley (M )-nasveeee .-- eaneee----C. F, Greenlee 
ee (cles Se eeeese “eee 
01 Decccccccccccccccoccceccoscce . Ho 
Danville (Yell) anode nanibisiones ndepiiabinnes H. F. 
Refers to Bank of Danville, J. D. Goldman & Co., 
Dardanelle, and J. M. Hoskey, Ola. 
Des Aro* (Prairie) ...........+--++--0-+ F. E. 
F waeville” (Washington (ee De om os 
e* (Washington) .............. 
Fort Smith* (Sebastian).............. A. A. McDonaid 
es (Sebastian)........ .......... 1 i 
Hamburg* (Ashley).............-.... George utler 
iy County Bank 
Heber* (Cleburne). ...........-.- d to , Ark. 
| my 0 eae - Cc. =) ~| 
ot P é ecccccocccoccese 5 
Bice beck (Pulaski) ................- Pugh 4 Wiley 
Lonoke* (Lonoke) ........./..+-+ese++e0000- Geo. Sibly 
Magnolia* (Columbia)................... A. 8. 
Mena ( Diseeesoncacseesacse ve ----Glitech & Alley 
— k* ( . soapens oensese comma 
* (GTOONE) . 2.2220. 0+-ceeeeenens ason 
“fstors to of Paragould. 
Perryville* (Perry)...... sceneesensseees Jas. A. Vance 
Pine Bluff (Jefferson)...... ...... Crawford & Hi 
Russellville* (Pope)...... ccedoucebagecees «& 





(San Bernardino)......... 
Colusa* (Colusa)..... 
Eureka* (Humbolt) 
Fresno’ ( Bsense 
Healdsburg (Sonoma) ............. 


Los Angeles* (Los Angeles) 


way 
DANIEL M. HAMMACK. 
Estates and land tit Mey 
WORKS, LEE & WORKS, 420 to 
John D. Works, late 
Court of 


Diego Water Co., 






COLORADO. 


Amethyst (Mineral) 
Aspen" (Pitkin) 





Ansonia (New Haven)..... 6 wees 
Bridgeport (Fairfield) ........... 
Danb « (Fairfield) 
Derby (New Haven) 
East Haddam (Miadiesex).......... 
Greenwich (Fairfield)............... 
Hartford* (Hartford)............. si 

} mg wh — pe and State Courts 

or n cor poratiOns. 

& Safe Deposit Co. and others. 
Meriden (New Haven)......... 
Middletown (Middlesex)... .. 
Moodus (Middlesex)............ 
Naugatock (New Haven)........ 
New Britain (Hartford)...... -eneies 
Rooms 2 and 3 Commercial Hall. 
commercial and law 


New Haven* (New Haven) 
Harriman & Kelsey, 


sonal 


Bank Sa , 


New London* (New London)........ 
Newtown SEE) wcccce scenes 

Norwalk (Fairfield)........... 
Norwich* (New London)............ 
Rockville (Tolland) 
Refers to First National Bank. 








CALIFORNIA, 
Alameda (Alameda) ................ ....G. IU. 
Colton Thomas 


srsoseos conta na es 7 
eoee cooceccces V 


éceiiteee A. Ve. 
Moreland & x 


FRED. E. BURLEW. Refers to Central jiank 
Broad Bank & Trust Co., Los Ai geleg 
723 and 724 Trust Rig, 


Los Angeles National Bank. 


Len.) Atrorneye for National 
San Land & 


(Stanialaus)....................-P.J 
John 


Delta* (Delta) ..............- -Mujard Fairland 
Denver" ( --Samue! 5. Large 
Durango" (La lata)................ Richard McCloud 

sto R. E. Sloan, Mgr. Graden Mercantile 


Co. and President Buard of Trade. 
‘ «-seee+-30b P. Lyons 
Samuel G. 


-C. 
* (Gunnison)......... evccecoeeses D. T. 
Lake City* (Hinsdale) ................. G. D. Bariw 
wilie* (Lake)............ eoeeee - William H. Nash 
Montrose* (Montrose).................. Black & Ustls 
Mosca (Castilla) ......... eenecese «+-+-H. C. Hitchoosk 
es OY ge saniendigewdnsdosnadentiinan & Story 
( B soccee neces wecceguen Chas.B. Phillip 


Refer to Conn. Tras 
Corne’ius J. Danabet 

..---C. E. Baces 
Send to East |iaddam 


eral practice. Refer to Mechanics’ National Bask 
Petene Book Bldg 
(C. H. ays C. R Kelsey, Jr.) Practice 
in all courts. business receives our pet 
Refer to First National 
National 


dachmidt 
Warner & Gol <niis 


eataetebnces .-- THOMAS F. NOONE 
), EWEN 
« Curtis 


D 


L. 
&N 






ty. 
425 Henne 


Refers 









Just 

Bradner ¥ 
Bank of 6 
Town (o., § 
Water Co., 
























G. McMallis 
Patton 





. Emory Jobnaes 
«--F. A. Hubbard 
ONEY E. CLARKE 
: Local attorney 


.--Thomas Bowes 
.--W. F. DELANEY 
Collections ané 


a ty 


Bank. 


Arthaor B. Calkins 
H. Northrop 
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Wate: b' ew Haven) .... ..... A. P. BRADSTREET | et a emanate” ream W.. Burkhalter Moline* (Rock Island)...............-.. Wood & Peek 
Odd we’ Bldg. Practice in all courts. Collec- Rome (FI nee cccenenaceeees-C, E. CARPENTER | Momence (Kankakee)...................E. P. Harney 
- tonsa ty. Refers to Thomaston National | Refers S First National Bank and Exchange | Monmouth* (Warren)...... eons seeeeeees-J. B. Brown 
D. Han hank, T on. Bank, Rome. | Morris* (Grundy) ....-.. eeese--+-eee---J. W. RAUSCH 
H : Willimantic (Windham)................. Curtis Dean | Sevannah* (Chatham). ..... eccccecs Beckett & Becket: | Refers to F.rst National Bank of Morris. 
¥ La, Wine oor (Hartford)........... .. J. W. Johnson | Swainsboro’ (Emanuel)..... Gibdandidieime J. J. Moring Mound Pulaski 
AM Chemaovile A (Thomas) ....... Magintye & Macintyre | 
ad & DELAWARE. bes ? = to Love @ Ba — nl 
aldosta* (Lowndes) .........-.......«- D. B. SMALL | 
I Rank Dover* (Kent).....-------+- seeees ee Dre | \ Refers to the Citizen's Bank. 
: rgetown* (Sussex)......... Scoeeed = in cane eS ie gee ee & lds | 
Angela wi . few v Canis isi “ae WF. |W ~ pl oe -Toomer & Reynolds 
Rene ington ON | _ Edward F. Jeffords. Refers to First Nat. Bank. 
7 mwa ER H. WaYES, to Market st Refers to Un- | Waynesboro (Burke)...........---- Seaborn H. Jones | 
" on National Bank of Wilmington. 
eune | 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. IDAHO. 
| | ( . 
ashington Boise Ci BERD ccccccesess cooses a & BARBE*« 
waseieeaee (S , | Cald dwell? (Canyon) Lentabeenn b6neseaens . A. Griftiths | Philo (Champaign). eesseeeee ---.- Send to! nampaign 
cee ey se me. 844 D st.. N. W | Challia® (Custer) .------.2-----0-00+00- Lf Johnston | Pontiac" (Livingston)..-...---- Harry 6 Greene 
Walter V R. , Benjamin 8. Minor). Re | fdaho Falls* (Blackfoot)...............--- B. J. Bri Princeton* (Barean) ............ Henderson & Trimble 
fer to American Security & Trast Co., Centra | Kingston (Shoshone).......... ..-.--.-- isaac S. Daly | Quinoy* (Adams)..............-00-000,25 H. B. Coffield 
ae Bank, Italian Embassy, 7, Swise Loge (Iu the Coeur d’Alenes, Idaho.) Refers to Old Na- | “antoul ye heasoeccnescns «es Taomas J. Roth 
: Practice — Cf. tional Bank of Spokane, Wash., and First National | La ed (Gallatin). ........... Phil ips & ryyr 7 
. Gall dapuetesonte. Special collection department Bank, Wallace, Idaho. neon ayy 5 aseec-ee--eeees ..---E. 5. Stiles 
, Long distance telephone. re Nez P ) S. L. MeF Refers to First National Bazk of Robinson. 
ames GRANDENGURG & BRANDENBURG, Fendall Bldg, | fon ememmecesantaga | Book eer Mebvey 
- Devin P wyette (Canyon) .........-...-+--00<++- J.J. Rogers | le + 
. W. Gregg estate and co ‘sasmanioe patents and elaine. | P eetalln (eemocik) ee Re re F. S. Dietrich | berg 
Fox & Gray Refers to-Second National Bank & U.S. Fi- | simon City* (Lemhi) ........-.------+-- F. J. Cowen | me 
. & Hina delity & Guaranty Co. Wardner’ (Shoshone).................. J.H Boomer | Shelbyville (Shelby) | eevee 
yin BLACKBURN & BLACKBURN, 472 Louisiana ave | Refers to Weber Bank. _ Sidney (Chompaign) ey Pade to Champaign 
OF pac (J.C. S. Blackburn, J. W. Bieckbura, Jr.) | Weiser (Washingtoa)................---.J.W. Ayers | dorento (Bond seccseneernoeee 'W.DM 
1G Practice in the Suprem 6 Diotrk ¢ of Colum - 
.- Willan Eidiotoibanaiiaiae cont oe & RWW, 38 South Fitth st. “Heter 
Ww tee 8. P. OLZBERG, Atlantic Bldg. Refers to Colum- ILLINOIS. ational Ban 
vis & Alle bia National Bank | 
yk & Maher wT. hwy w. ‘a & T. B Refers to 
[. De H ington Loan & Trento” Alton (Madison) 
: uret 


€ pn 918 F st. N.W Patents and | arcola 
Patent Law. (See adv't.) 
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FLORIDA. Acai Cook | 
T 14. Moses Apalachicola* (Franklin). 
hsp Bartow toy ane ee seccecece ( | 
. ROUSE Braidentown ( eee J. - -- 
Vat’) Bask Refers to J. Rentore & Oo. B'oomington* (McLean ecreses | 
detar Kaze (Levy) <aneceneees -++:-3. J. Lutteriod | Broadlands (Champaign) s Mace SA Sen ovid Chanter 
idebothan Chipley (Washington) peavegeeasesese W. 0. Butler, Sr 8 s*hnell (McDonough Arnoic & Hess 
Binea fers to Dekli & Co., Bankers, at this place. — i Du Page)...-....-..---CHARLES 4. LEECH 
Gainesville’ (Alachua)............-.-- J. 4. Ammons rae ~~ vo Whitehall. (Greene)..... i EE eocees W. F. Wyatt 
t Fai Refers to First National Bank. Canten (Falten Winchester" (Soott).....- scenes senceesse ss J. M. Riggs 
Fairland Jacksonville” (Duval).....-... ---« ++. 20eM. C, Jordan { ) Woodstock* McHenry)................Joslyn & 
oS. Large Carbondale (Jackson). . stew e \. 
i Mec: Jasper* ( tOM) . . ..---nareneee erccccees A. B. Small - & Son | COrkville* (Kendall)-............. snd > 
a McCeni Key West* (Monroe).............0s0---.0. M. Phipys Carthage” (Hancock)... 
ercantile Marianna* (Jackson) ............-..- - & Coes ene) INDIANA. 
Ooala* (Marion) ............++ eoced . Marsball | 
D P. Lyons Orange Ci TWelasia’ SANGER D. Coulter | Chenoa (McLean) .........---------++-- 0. W. Batrum | Soe seseeerees eee J. RB Wwe - 
—— do” ( iS . Wm. H. Jewell HICA ( ; _ Angola anceeesceeesseesss Emmet A. Bratton 
DT. a, ae proores town | FERGUSON & GOODNOW, Title & Trost Bldg. 100 
nH. Nas oa ncoras- fC Mabey Bank re Chicago Tith Title & Trast Co 
aH. 3 &. Angustine* (St. Jehn) .W. W. Dewhurst 
& & Catlin Tallahassee” (Leon)....... ....R. W. Williams | Chillicothe (Peoria) .........-++-.--++-- Send to Peorta 
Hitchcock Tampa* (Hillsbero)..........-...-Ifrank M. Simonton | Vanvers (MoLean).......... peeaecasd See Bloomingtos 
BP Stary Titusville" (Brevard)............«-..James T. Sanders | Danville” (Vermillion)......-.--u+--5- Wm. AY 
Ome Decatur (Macon)......... spapaeere Mills & Fi 
B. Morg GEORGIA. Dizon ( Deal CA 
Albany* (Dougherty). = H. & Sop | Durand ( t w 4 es veenas - ae : AS Waller 
Americus" (Sumter) ....... C. R. Winchester | Dwight an ¥ Niedetavue iaahons Frank 3 L. ‘Smith 
Ashburn (Worth)........- --. J. A. Comer | Bast St. Louis (St. Clair)........------ Frank C. Smith 
v. Hole Refers tod .§ Betted:Co.and W.A. Murray, Ashburn. Refers to First National Bank. 
‘all @ Bia Sor ck ceccccccccses ----- Strickland & Green | gmingham* (Effingham)...........-..--.- Wright Bros. 
* (Fulton)...... cannhocempadl Moore & Pomer 
V hittiesey Aagusta* (Richmond Sehteeen Collin Refer to First National Bank Effingham. 
v J. Ewen Kane 
y Jobnecs 
, Hubbard weccesees . P. Robinson | Fairfield . Greenlee & 
. CLARKE Buena Vista" (Marion).........+. «----Geo. P. Munro | Fish Than Evansville* ( Vanderburgh... “CHARLES L. WEDDING 
attorney Carroliton* (Carroll) ..........---- TIT Felix N. Cobb Pusher (Champaign) -+ +++++++-Send to Champaign | “Y"20t rs 45 the Uld National Bank. 
nn. Trust Cedartown* (Polk) ....-.-+-++++0+++-. ( ne one" _W.N. Cronkrite | Fairmount (Grant) -..............-------- A. Cassell 
Columbus (Muskogee)........ ..------ A. B. Thornton ag oe ed Fort Wayne” (Allen) ----...-..-..---- VESEY 4 VESEY 
) Cordele (Dooly) ...-. 000+ -seccsscocess . G. JONES Refer to First National Bank and Fort Wayne 
. Danaber Fulton (Whiteside).................... F. L. Holleran 
“K. Bacon Refers to ele National Bank and ijnitea States Galena’ (Jo Davies) artin J. Dillon Trast Co. 
t Haddam Fidelity & Guarantee Co., Cordele. Gales’ SN sa cn cantucieiel _D. Franktort* (Clinton) ...............--- Charlies Stanley 
as Bowen Dalton’ (Whitefield).........+++ ©. D. MeCutchen, Jr. | OGRE National Frankton (Madison) ........ seoseocelaia J. M. Farlow 
DELANEY Dawson* (Terrell)......00-.00--cccees James G. Parks Gales Nat'l Bank, Oneida State Bank. Oneida. (Newton) ..............-.----- J. W. Oswald 
moe Refers to Dawson National Bank and First State Tl; P oe Goshen* (Elkhart)............... ....Mummert & J 
tions Bank of Dawson, and Bank of Macon. id Special and personal attention to commercial bi 
ty Ba. Donglas, (Coffee)....-.......s0s0«- ’Steen & Chandler | Gifford (Cham ness, ctenegvapher, not and long distance 
nal Eastman* (Dodge) .......-.000---- coma oonep (Com Wine telephone. Reterence, all banks in Goshen and 
Eatonton (Putnam)............. ones. W. B. Wingfi Harrisburg* (Saline) . ...Choisser, ey & a Elkhart. 
7 i Elberton* (Elbert)..........« esncdiih cout an om (Marshall) .......+-+------+------ S Potter | Greencastle (Putnam).........-...----- Jackson Boyd 
Fort Gaines* (Clay)..........+« ececcandn ae * (fadison Greentield* (Hancock).....+.....-0--+- -Marsh & Cook 
L Gainesville* (Hall)................ sse--+--H. H. Perry boro* (Montgomery) . M. Greensbarg* (Decatar)......... -....Myron C. Jenkins 
‘National Griffin" — ON Seater "James 8. Boynton | Hinsdale (Du Page)... Hammond (Lake)..................- Charles F. Griffin 
Harnony Grove (Jackson).......--.-..-R.L. J. pe (Coampeiga)- -- . artford (Blackford).............Jonn A. Rem 
one Hariwell* (Hart)......... ALG. & Jalian B. MeCurry | Ivesdale (Champaign) Heltonville (Lawrence). ..... od to Bed 
4 : Homerville* (Climoh)....cceccs.cececeoes 8. L. Draway | Jacksonville ( - === Huptington* (Huntington) ....... ATKINS & MORGAN 
— 4 Jeonp* (Wayne)... ; 0. F. eed y SAS ee yy Refer to the Citizens’ Bank. 
eS. all La Grange? ) Merchante & Termes gy | Kewanee (Henry)--.0--cccc-sccc-s “C. ©. Wilson | “SON W. KERN, Suite No. 885 New Stovenson Bldg. 
. NOONE Lu phe (oe ; my 2 Lacon (Marshall) -.............---- Barnes & Magoon Refers to Fletcher National Bank. 
Mooon* (Bibb)...... .....Riebard er to First National Bank. MORRIS & NEWBERGER, Commeretal Club Bldg. 
). EWEN Moaltrie* (Colquitt) McKenzie | Lincoln* (Logan)......-...- aceccess Samuel L. Wallace Practice in F and Supreme 
Curtis Mo» esuma ( ne Macomb* (McDonough)...........- L. B Vowe Courts. * BW. 3, EOD law. Col 
“ Hal Newnan* (Coweta).. Mahomet (Chass paign)....... <-ve-afend to Chemosion lection department. Stenographers. Notaries 
+ eae \efers to First National Bank and Newnan Bank- | Marion* (Wilhamson).................Geo. W and long distance telephone in office. Refer to 
Holeom> ng Co. of Newnan Mattoon (Coles) ..................-.- Andrews & Vanss any ee 
‘ Fowler Perry* (Miva encacesscecocccciatinanhill C. Duncan Refer to any bank in Matteon or Coles County H.B. Co. and Nat. Bank, N.Y. 
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Inwood (Marshall) 


See Plymot th 
Jasper (Dubois) 


Milburn & Sweeney 

Kendal! ville (Noble) Albert B. Youn, 

Kokomo’ (Howard) Blacklidge, Shirley & Wolr 

ss petgpommnse. vo F. Severson 
Porte’ (La Porte)... -- Weir & Voran 

aieaee (Lawrence) 

Loganspori* (Cass) N 

Marion’ (Grant) .. -++--e000e-Manley & Fried ine 

Middlebury (Elkhart). Send to Gosben 

Millersburgh (Elkhart) Send to Goshen 

Mishawaka (St. Joseph).Handley & Py le, Loy Bend 

Mitchel! ( Lawrence) . - Send to Bediad 

Monticello’ ( W hite) Spencer & Hamelie 

Mount Vernon’ (Posey) William London 

Mancie* (Delaware) 

Nappanee ( Elkhart) 

New Albany” (Floyd) 

New Harmony (Posey) 

New Paris (Eikhart) 





Roscoe 

Kramer, seasing ¢ & May 
Elwood Hunt 
Shelbyville* (Shelby) -Love & MeDamel 
South Bend* (St. Joseph) Handley & Pyle 

Refer to Cashier Citizens’ Nat. Bank of Altica, 
om, 5a Kefers to South Bend National 
-ANTOINETTE D.LEACH 


th 


Wakarusa (Elkhart)... 
Wainut ( Marshal) 
Washington’ (Daviess) 
Refers to the yo 8 National Ban 
‘Winamac* (Pulask i dichnesniuncsedanae & Nye 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Ardmore | Pickins) Herbert, Walker & Cannon 
Refer to City National Bank of Ardmore. 
Caddo (Choctaw Nation) Charles E. McPherren 
Chickasha* (Pickins) Charies L. Fechheimer 
Grove (Cherokee Nation) ..Send toJ.C. Starr atVinita 
Maildrow (North Dist.).................. See Wagoner 
Muscogee’ (Creek Nation) ..Hutchings, West & Parker 
Nowata (Cherokee Nation). .............. T. J. Lillard 
Purcell (Pontotoc) . owupoen Ws mn ED 
Sallisaw (Cherokee Nation) .. - "Watts & Mot" ‘ombe 
So. McA lester (Choctaw Nation)....McKennon & Dean 
Tahleqnah* (Cherokee Nation)............ J.T. Parks 
ED: 1 6d mccidintonkatven anbols S.C. Treadwell 
Refers to the First National Bank. 
Vinica (Cherokee Nation) 
J.C. Starr. Refers to First Nat'l Bank of Vinita 
and Planters’ Mutual Ins. Ass'n, Little Rock, 


Ark. 
Wagoner (Creek Nation) Craig & Kellogg 


Ackley (Hardin) Daniel Eiler 
Adair (Dallas) F. E. Gates 
RE? TBD conncsccancccsccscasencenn N. W. Powell 
Albia* (Monroe) Townsend & Mason 
Algona” (Kossuth) E. V. Swetung 
Anamosa’ Send to Cedar Rapids 
Anita (Cass) Waiter E. Haynes 
Armstrong (Emmet) Send to Estherville 
Atlantic’ H. Boorman 
Aurelia (Cherokee) .................--- W. O. Striker 
Ayrshire (Paio Alto) Send to Emmetsbarg 
Baldwin (Jackson) .... ----.. Send to Maquoketa 
Barnum (Webster) Send to Fort Dodge 
Batavia (Jefferson) ...... .....-...--- Send to Fairtield 
Bedford* (Taylor) Stowell C. Avery 
Belleplaine (Benton)...............- - ©. W. E. Snyder 
Belmond (Wright) 
Birmingham (Van Buren) 
Bode (Humboldt) 

Boone* (Boone) 

B irlington* (Des Moines) W. L. Cooper 
Calmar (Winneshiek) Send to Decorah 
Carroll* (Carroll)............ conmaneowed C. E. Reynolds 
Cedar Falls (Blackhawk) 

Cedar Rapids ; Lion) 

COOPER. CLEMENS & LAMB, Security Savings 
Bank Bidg. Practice in State and Federal 
courts. Special collection department and col- 
lections solicited. Notaries in office and depo- 
sitions taken. Refer to Cedar Rapids National 
Bank, Merchants’ National Bank and Security 
Savings Bank. 


Send to Fair field 
Send to Humboldt 
5 Dyer 


Centerville (A ppanoose). 
FEE & FEE. Kefer to First National Bank, Center- 
ville Nat’! Bank and Cituzens Savings Bank. 
Charles City* (Floyd) 
Unarter Oak (Crawford) 
Cherokee* (Cherokee) ........--.------- J.D. 


N Ay 
Clearfield (Taylor)......-.... .....-.... rs Plammer 
Clinton* (Clinton) ree B. Phelps 
to Jeflerson 
D. H. Meyerhoft 
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Council Blufts* (Pettewetenie - KERR & WERNIMONT 
Refer to Commercial National Bank, German 
Loan & ‘Trust Co., Co neil Biutts; James R. Wil- 
son & Co, Chicago; Lincoln Banking & Insuranec 
Co , Hammond, . Kothschild & Co., Philulel- 
= | Security Fire & Marine Assurance Co., 
Vashington, VD. C., and Commonwealth Savings 
& Insurance Co., Richmond, Va. 


Jobn M. Hays 
Send wo Jeftlersun 
Ira R. Tabor 


Conner 


GUY R. CARSON. Refers to Governor of Iowa, 
a and wholesale houses. Collections made 


yp 
Duba a * Dubagee) 

LYON & LYON, Cor. 5th & Main sts. Refer to First 
National Bank, Dubaque; American, Adame 
and U.S. Express Co. Sand any 1yabaque man- 
ufacturer or wholesaler; The H. B. Clatiin Uo., 
New York; Carson, Perre, Scott & Co., Chicago. 

Send to 


G ) 

Glasgow (Jefferson). 

Glen wood* (Mills) ...... ..0c0-ceeces sees . Gilliland 
Kitt W Mareau 


Graettinger (Palo Alto)...... .--.Bend to Emmetsburg 
Grand Junction (Greene)................W. H ADAMS 
Kefers to Grand Junction and Citizens’ Banks. 


Grundy Center* (Grundy) 
Guthrie Center* (Gu 


Hawarden (Sioux) 
Humboldt (Humboldt) 


Prouty, Coyle & Prouty 
Ida Grove* (Ida) 


Homer 35. Bradshaw 
Independence* (Buchanan) . Hasner 
Indianola* (Warren) .............-..«.s«- O. C. Brown 
Refers to the Warren County Bank. 
Lowa City” (Johnson) 
Probate law and collections a specialty. Reters to 
Jobnson Co. Savings Bank & lowa City Sia e Bank. 
lowa Falis (Hardin) Funk & Hutchinson 
Jefierson* (Greene) 
Keokuk" (Lee) 
Knoxville* (Mar.on) 
Lake City (Calhoun) 
La Porte City (Blackhawk) P. L. Hayziett 
Lebigh (Webster) . . --sse0--Bend to Fort Dodge 
Le Mars* (Plymouth) PEERS Fes E. T. BEDELL 
Refers to First National Bank. 
= B. Dunn 


Lenox (Taylor)............ 
Livermore (Humboldt) 
Send ~ Fairfield 
---- L. R. Bolter & Sons 


Lockridge (Jefterson) 
Logan* (Harrison).... ......-. 
Lohrville (Calhoun) 


yons (Clinton) 

aind (Boone) 
Mallard (Palo Alto)............ 
Malvern (Mills) 
Manchester" (Delaware) 
Manilla (Crawford) 
Manning (Carroll) 
——— (Jackson 


Walter Canaday 
-Send to Emmetsbur; 
D. E. Whitfiel 


Thos. W. Bittle 
A. T. Bennett 


Thos. Stapleton 
Loans and abstracts made. 
Preston & Mottit 


Boardman, Aldrich & Lawrence 
Mason oS (Cerro Gordo) F. A. Kirschman 
Missouri Valley (Harrison) Frank Tamisiea 
Mount Ayr* (Ringgold) 
Mount Pleasant* (Henry) 
Muscatine” (Muscatine) 
Nashua (Chickasaw) 
Neola (Pottawattamie)..... 
Nevada* (Story) 
Kefers to Citizens’ Bank of Calitornia, lowa, and 
First National Bank, Nevada. 
OWS CRE VIN cnccddccessucectstnns : W. Bane 
Mew tae (TAMPA). . 2000 ccess 00s -ccsece 3. J. Engle 
Refers to PPiemens and Merchants’ ‘ions Bank of 
Nevton. 
Ocheyedan (Osceola) 
Oelwein (Fayette) 
Onawa* (Monona) 
Orange City* 0 
= CREPE . snrtngesncceue ceases G. F. Hambert 
fers to the Mitchell County Bank. 
Osceola* (Clarke) 


Ossian (Winneshiek) 
Ottosen (Humboldt) 


eS (Lowa) 

Collections a specialty. 

Marion* (Linn) 
arshalltown* (Marshal!) 


_. Riley Clark 


TeONC)..........-.... «--.--5end to Jefferson 
Pleasant Plain (Jefferson) ..... estogs! Send 
Postville (Allamakee) 











P. Searle 
Scranton (Greene) .... .. ....--..---. Send to Je tlerson 
Shannon City (Union)................-Bend to Orestes 

eldon (O’ eoceee---Boies & Roth 
Shenandoah ee SEB ~conc00e a ooee-C. 8. Keenag 


eecccccceccccceccccocsoces O. J. Clark 
Sigourney” (Keoki Newawipaecar-ensert 4 Woodis 

Sisux Oley: wana 
LOWR, GARDINER LOHR, Masonic Bldg. Colle. 
tions, d itions and law practice, 
Refer to Merchants' and y Nati Banks 
Sous Reuede (Basan Vistid.....-rgrccet> F. Jounstes 


( & Kirk 
t Lake* ee ce Tank 
"8.6 


Lake* (Buena Vista)..--cocsiia & De 
fama (Tama) 
Ti * (Cedar).... 


\ * (Tama) ............- 


Villisca ( Diat@udigtia 
Vinton* ) id to Sella 
Wallingford (Emmet)...... Send to Rotherrils 
Waterloo’ (Blackhawk) .....Gates, Hanson & Liffring 
(Bremer)............- a tate L. Smalley 
evever Clty’ (Hamilson) bn .. Wesley Martia 
: = pqucsceccconge ey 
(Palo Alto). socescccoce ccccceghs F- DE 
—— ine) woes bi iit 
Pb ea occcccccccoccceees 
EW. Wee 


KANSAS. 
bilene* (Dickinson). cccccce coosest. W. Rand 
Altamont (Labette)...................Bend 
Anthony* (Harper) ..............Huston 
Arkansas City (Cowley: ........ ... Albert Faulconer 
— to Farmers’ State Bank aud Citizens’ state 


Bauk. 
Atchison’ (Atchison) .........H. M. & W. A. Jacks 
Bellevilie (Republic) .............-.e0.-- W. T. Dilla 
Beloit’ (Mitchell) woonee A. G Meap 

R. ts Fraker 


ee 





A. Runyan 
cosccceee ah M. Conna 


Johnston 
“Geo. P. oo 
ES EEE: J. 8. Simmons 
Dodge City* (Ford) ..........cccccccsess M. 7 Sutton 
E! Dorado” (Butier) ton & Leydig 
Benpetta® (Ligem)....ccccccccccccce ougn. i a Kellogg 
Eureka’ (Green wood) 


Fredonia* (Wilson). ... a 
Law office and Investment Ba! ‘Refers t 
Wilson Coun ty Bank ani State k — 
Garden 


Refer to First — youve Rank. 
Great Bend~ (Barton) 
Harper (Harper) 
efers to the Har 
State Bask of 
Hiawatha’ (Brown) 
Holton* (Jackson) 


-eeeee J. H. Jonnise 

.. SAWS. SISSON 
yer State Bank and Seourity 
arper. 


E. V. Lante 
Jewell a (Jewell)... eccescccnecstte Gs gy 
Junction City* (Geary)........ . 8. Roark 
sas City” y Wyandotte) tiios. J, WHITE 
Refers to Merchants’ Bank, Commercial State 
Bank and Inter-State National Bank. 
Kingman* (Kingman) 
Labette ( Labette) 
Larned* (Pawnee) w. y 
Lawrence’ (Dougias) ORD CLINGMAn 
Refers to Lawrence National Bank. 
Leavenworth’ (Leavenworth)......... C. R. Middleton 
Lincoin” (Lincoln). . 
Lindsborg (McPherson) 
Refers to First National Bank, Saebbers 
Marquette (Kan.) State Bank. 


ae wl 100)...2202-e0seee cece cceceess Jones & Jones 
hattan” my . Hes 
Marion’ (Mari 


Send to (= wege 

& Boeher 
occenaneaein B. Thompson 
+. Webb Bertram 


* (Edam) coccsececoeesess 


Miami).......... eeeces ----Louis Ba arv 
Drccesescs cccccccccoes Me Mitch 


~saascaa 


a ee ee et OOO ee 








Fale 


fa 


Sebo ShRog. = 
gEEE ieiedite 


fl 


y 
E 


~ Persorsre 
5 EZiEFiERE 


HatL 


p Brown 
J. Smith 
Woolley 
0 Seneca 
son Bros 


Fen nisos 
SISSON 
Seourity 


|NGMAB 


iddleton 
D. Abel 
Hanson 
rg, and 


& Jones 
. Heasia 
: Kelley 
pug hton 
M. Ford 
M iilikin 
y. Miles 
Harley 
7. Poore 
Osawege 
Bnohet 
om psen 
Bertram 


¢ Ferrel 
Farv 


“ oh 
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Oawe >" (Labette)...........-eeeeeeee M. E. Williame 
Otte «” (Franklin) .....--.000e-ee-see-- F. addle 
Pao!» (Miami).............. ecccece Sheldon & Sheldon 
Pitts org (Crawford) ..... Fuller, Randolph & Watson 
Prat! (Pratt)....-.seec.+-0++---ee0+--Charles H. .- 
Ruse!|* (Ruseell)................3. C. Ruppenthal, Jr 
Russ fore (Logan) 
“ WAGNER. Kefers to State Bank of Oak- 
a Kan 
Salis (Balime).coccee ccccce cescce coceces- R. A. Lovitt 
ta Fe* (Haskell)........ ececcecess oo C. W. Brewer 
#t. Mary's (Pattawatomie)...... .... magne Mackay 
_John* (Sta OTe) «2.24 cccces ccccescoces: 
»’ (Nemaba)........... SAMUEL kK, WOODWORTH 
Refers to First 
Smith Centre (Smith).......... eocccecceses E. 8. Rice 
Btockton* (Rooks) ...... eesceccccceses cose W.B. Ham 


Tope: a* (Shawnee) 

PGEORGE A. HURON. Prompt attention to mercan 
tile collections. Refers to First National, 
Merchants’ Nationa! and Centra) Nat’) Banks 
of Topeka. Practice in all courts. 


Wa Keeney” (Trego) ...........-.00.------A. H. Cox 
Washington’ (Washington) coecccccceesess C. F. Smith 
Wellington" (Sumner). ............. . Ed. T. Hackney 
Wichita* (Sedgwick) ...........e+<-- “Thomas B. Wall 
Winfield’ (Crowley).............. Charlee W. Koberte 
Yates Center* (Woodson) .... Stephenson & Hogaeland 
KENTUCRY. 
Ashland (Boyd)..........-...00-- ----D. W. Steele. Jr. 
Bowling Green* (Warren)...........W. W. Mansfield 
Saplelere (Taylor)...... Robert out Bee Puryear 
Clinton* (Hickman).............--..0--- W. Ray Moss 
Covington* (Kenton)...... cocegee Simmons & Simmons 
Danville* (Beyld)..ccccccccce cecececeese- Ones: C. Fes 
Falmo''th* a panesvanasennennl Guy H. Fossitt 
Franktort* (Franklin)........... .«««. . Lindsey 
Grayson* (Carter) ...... .ccescccecsceess E. B. Wilhoit 
Sresoap” (IIE . < coccescéacccucsoaneuiin W. T. Cole 
swing tiigiltinaineaditstadiamtntanthiatin tnades W.H. MILLER 
ee to Winchester Bank of Winchester. Ky. 
Hender-on* ‘ Henderson) .............. Geo. D. Givens 
Lezington* (Fayette) ............0«...... C. W. Miller 
Banden Csamieocnestcecessetsaanl P.F. Stillings 
Refers to the Postmaster or any County offic 
TAUISVILLE™ (Jettersen)........... Laue & Harrison 
451 W. Jefferson at. 
Mayfield’ (Graves)........... enceeecces-K. O. Hester 
Mayevilie* (Mason)... ........... .... Milton Johnson 
Middleaboro (Bell) .. «seseaseeeeee Chas. A. Wood 
Morganfield (Union) . ccesecveses Beil & Davis 
Morgantown* (Butler)........ ...... Gufty 4 & Whalin 
Mount Sterling* (Montgomery) ......... R Prewitt 
Barray* (COI dncccc cascceccégnwer é. C. Diuguid 
Newport* (Campbell)............. George Washin, 
Owensboro* (Daviess).................. as. B. Rodd 
Padncah® (MoCrackee)......cccccccoce.. 
Refers to First National Bank. 
Paris* (Bourbon)................««. Mann & Ashbrook 
ey SPP ee: T. H. Harman 
Prestonsburg* (Floyd) .............- Aroner & Friend 
Richmond* (Madiaon).........c-ccccce-- J. Tevia Cobb 
Bases!) (Greenup) .........ceccee-00- Send 4 Greenup 
aspolivitie” (Rae. ceccuccctcedsanasd 4 A 
Salyersville* (Magoffin).... ............W. W. Cooper 
Collections promptly attended to. 
Gomereet* (Pulaski) ...........-ccccees J. P. Hornaday 
Gtengis (ORIG cided coceéeconecs Send to Morganfield 
Tayloraville* (Spencer) .............+.- Lew B. Brown 
Uniontown (Butler).............. Send to Morganfield 
Vanceburg* (LOW). .....2.cceee seoees W.C. Halbert 
Versailles’ (Woodford) ..............00e- cLeod 
West Liberty* (Morgan)...........---- W. B. Lykins 
Winchester* (Clark). secon... Geintn  Seeath 
LOUISIANA, 
Alerandria* (Rapides).................Leven L. Hooe 
Bastrop’ (Morehouse) ...............-.- Bussey & Naft 
Baton Rouge* (E Baton Rouge). ..... J. A. Addison 
Clinton* (East Feliciana)..............- Isaac Il) Wall 
Donaldson ville” (Ascension). ......... Edmund Maurin 


97 Opelousas st. 
Homer* (Claiborne).. 
Marksville* (A voyelles otipaia William Hai: 
Monroe” (Ouachita) ........0.....0. .Stubbs & Russell 
New Orieans* (Orleans) 

JAMES T. & JOHN 0. WIX, 127 Carondelet st. Refer 
to Louisiana Nationa) Bank, New Orleans Na- 
tioval Bank, Denver (Colo) Savings Bank, 
Charlotte (N.C.) Nat'l Bank Diligence and 
satisfactory charges guaranteed in collections. 


Rayville* (Richland)....... Wells & Wells 


Shreveport* (Gaddo)....... Wise. Randolp> & Randal! 
Vidalia (Concordia).........-..-.ccees: N M. Calhoun 


Kefers to Hon. J. L. Dogg. Judge of 10th Judicial 


District La. Britton & Koontz, Natchez, Miss., 
and Judge D. N. Thompson, Harrisonburg, La. 


MAINE, 

Ashland (Aroostook)...... 8S. Thornton 
Kefera to Geo. R. Gardner. Faiige of Probate. 
Auborn* (Androscoggin) — lsifer & Ludden 

Refer to the National Shee & Leather Bank and 
Fi irst Nationa) Bank, both of — 
Anuxosta* (Kennebec)..........+++.. & Andrews 
Ban zor* (Penobscot). 64neccnsnan aosern *. HALL 
ty Bldg. Refers to Veazic National Ban 
Baih* (Bagndahee)..c.<.ccceescss+cecsecses oy ‘Scott 
‘efers to the Baik National Bank. 
: tord* (York) ». ceneee -cee---Charlea W. Ross 


awick (Cumbertand) ««---.. Clarence E. Sawyer 


Caribou (Aroostook) 
Refers \o Aroostook Trust & Hankin 


Gardiner (Kennebec) 
Houlton’ (Aroostook) 
...Oakes, Pulsifer & Ludden 
Refer to Lewiston Trust & Safe Deposit Co. and 
First National Bank, both of Lewiston 

Livermore Falls ese -. - “ 


= H. ged 
Oakland ——- ~- 


Refers to estore Trost & Banking Co ay ae 
Pittsfield (Somerset) 


Attorney fo: Sanford National Bank. 
Skowhbegan* (Somerset) George W. Gower 
Seuth Paris* (Oxford) i 


Knox)........ eecsceeccces J. H. H. Hewitt 


MARYLAND. 


os (Anne ner James R. Brashears 
ry RUFUS GILL & "SONS, Wallis Bldg, 215 St. Paul 
st. Collections, insolvency 
j Refer to Centra! Foundry of N. 
Baltimore Trust & Guar. Co 
Mfg Co., or Fidelity & Deposit Co of Ma 
BOWLING 4 HALL, Fidelity Bu 
Commercial and banking law and coliestion’. 
Certified Public Accountant 
of Deeds. Notary Pub'ic and Travelling Ad- 
justers. Members Attorneys’ National Clear 
ing House. References: Fidelity & Deposit 
Yo. and National Exchange Bank. 
, 10 Hopkine Place, M 
Merchants Protective i 
Notary and Cummntasiense of 


Mobray Counsel. 
Merchants National Bak Nationa) Exchange 
Bank and Commercial & Farmers’ Bank 

Gilbert 8. Hawkine 


ra * People’s Bank, 


Bel Air* (Harford) 

Cambridge’ (Dorchester’ ........... 

Chestertown* (Kent)........... 

Crisfield (Somerset) 

Cum beriand* ( Allegany)...... 
Refers to First National Bank and Second Nationa 
Bank of Cumberland. 


Send to Princess Anne Md. 
R. W. McMICHAEL 


Frederick’ (Frederick) 
Hagerstown’ (Washington) 
Hancock (Washington) 


Refers to Savings Bank of Somerset County and 


Salisbury* (Wicomico) 
Snow Hill* (Worcester) 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Adams (Berkshire). . 
Amesbury (Essex) .. 
Amherst (Hepmshire te 

Ashburnham ( Worcester) 
Athol (Worcester) 









BOS TON* (Suffolk) 
HERBERT L. BAKER, 30 Court st. 
courts. Collections and commercial litigatior 
given prompt attention 
corporation law a specialty. Kefers to 
Trust & Sate Dep. Co. or any bank in Boston. 
MOORE & SHEAD, 5 Tremont st. (Fred. W. Moore 
i Shi General law and corpors- 
ractice. Collections 
rust Co ay a & OCo., bankers 
kers, Bradstreet & Co., 
. King ' & Co., clothiers, University 
ag, C. C. Harvey & Co.. 
oe Co., wholesale steel 
..Herbert H. Chaser 
Cambridge’ (Middlesex).... AugustineJ. Daly 
Chicopee (Hampden) 
Geteeee ® Falls Teenpainns. 
W orcester) 


Daiton (Berkahire)........... -++----Send to Pittafleld 





is" (W. 


Refers to Union National Bank of 
ashington) 


y 





Brunswick. 
bcinmeeenid: acai Hanson & St. Clair 


177 
Greenfield (Franklin) ........ eiaermninaiiits Henry J. Field 
Hadley (Hampsnire) ..............-.- Send wo Holyoke 
Haverhill (Eesex)...............-..- Jo n M. Danlea 
Holyoke Hy ow peaatonese -----. Jehn Hildreth 
Lawrence* (Essex) ........-...-.-- | Harry R. Lawrence 
Lee (Rerkahires Leaccoscoonsecceeccs . A # Clark 
Lowell* (Middlesex). ... .......... Crowley & O’Hearn 
Lanenbarg ( Worcester) ...........-. Send to Fitchbarg 
BR Gitascces ence cess cccseccces Arthur 8ogue 
Ldalden (Middlesex) ................--- QO. HK. Carpenter 
Miltord (Middlesex) ................- Jeane A Taft 
New BRedford* (Bristol)....... ...-. “Knowlton & Perry 
Masonic Building. 

Newburyport*  Eesex).................-- WN. A. Jones 
North Adams (Berkshire) ............- John H. Mack 
North Attleboro (Bristol) 

Norwood (Norfolk) ...............-.--- C. B. Sanboru 
Orange (Franklin). ..............«<---. Henry J. Field 
Pittsfield’ (Berkshire)...............Geo. A. Prediger 
Qniney (Norfolk)................William G. A P«ne 
Rockland (Plymouth Co).......-...-- D. Perry Rice 


Room 19, Rice Block & 73 Tremort st., Boston. 
General practice. Refers to Mr. E. P. Torrey, 
Presid+nt Kockland Natio: al Bank. 


Ce iicntennns anadnencecece P J. McCosker 
Shelburne Falls (Franklin)............ Heury J. Field 
South Hadley (Hampshire)........... Send ~< 4 Holyoke 


Springtieid* (Hampden) 


D E. WEBSTER, 431 Main at. Collections and conr 
mercial law; Notary Public. Refers to First 
National —. 


Tannton* (Bristol «+++-----.Charles G. Washburn 
Thomasten (Lite hfieid) einen aentinne A. P. Bradstreet 
Turners Falls (Franklin).............. Henry J Field 
Waltham (Middlesex)................- .. Thoa. Curle 
Ware (Hampsbire)................-.- Henry C. Dv 
Watertown ( Middilesex)............ .Jonn E. Abbott 
Westfield (Hampden).............- Edward J. Tierney 
W estminster ( W orcester)...........Send to Fitehbu 
W ‘nchester (Middlesex) ..........-. Geo. Littlefield 
Worcester* (Worcester) ...... wanece Rice, King & Rice 
MICHIGAN. 
Adman* (Lenawee)... .............- aw & Clark 
Be I ininsacdasewdces cece 6h0ce 
Allegan’ anew) peeececeeses Ww. iB. Williams a Son 
Al De ni cine oa aeaenin the aid Cobb 
Ann Arbor* (Weahtenawi eueeosaceues os J. W. Bennett 
cnc canuienesseened Charles L. Hall 
(Mm BE eccecccecenceccccces: Send to Sparta 
He & BN” CPR coccccnccee coccecesoes ed J. 8. Stoddard 
aire’ (Antrim)..................-.Leavitt & Guile 


Battle Creek (Calhoun)......... Charles F. McKenzie 
Refers to Nationa! Bank of Battle Creek, City 
Bavuk and Merchants Savings Bank. 
Benton Harbor (Berrien) .............- Gore \ Harvey 
Brown City semen Pieinebadenee duende Geo. W. Dafoe 
Calumet (Houghton 
WILLIAM A. BATEMAN. First Na‘ional Bank 
} en Kefers to First National Bank of 
Calamet, Merchan's ana Miners’ Bank of 
Calumet and Saperior Sav'gs Bavk of Lauriam, 
CARSON & GALBRAITH. General law practice 
Collections receive prompt attention. Notary 
and stenographer in office. Keferences: Firat 
Nationa) Bank and Merchants & Miners’ Bank, 
Calumet and State Savings Bank. Lauriom. 
a a POWER & McCORMACK, Hermann 
ock. Reter to First National Bank and 
Merchants and Miners’ Bank. 


Columbieville (Lapeer)...............- Send to Lapeer 
Croewell (Sanilac)...................- Wilford Maclem 
DETROIT™* (Wayne) 


WILLIAM L. JANUARY, Attorney & Counselor, 4 
Bub! Block. R-ferences: U S. Senator R. AL 
Alger; J. L. Hudeon Clothier; Griunel! Bros. 
Music Hou e; J. Brushater Scns, Furniture; 
or any judge or bank in city. 

LEWIS A. STONEMAN. Also Commissioner of 
Deeds, State of New York. 

SAYLES & HAMMOND. Refer to J. L. Harper & 


Co. ana Cabinet Cigar Co. 
Katon Rapids (Eaten) ......-...-....- Corbin & Peters 
Flint (Geneseo)..............----.+0--- Edward 8. Lee 
Frankfort (Bensie)...................-- E. R. Chandler 
Fremont (Newa cccccccccccccee------A. F. Tibbits 


yrand ~y + Pucccacccedecess Cassius Alexander 
Gladwin* (Gladwin)............-......-J. T. Campbell 


Grand a (Kent) 

TAGGART, DENISON & WILSON, 1011-1015 Michigan 
Trust(o Bidg. Genera! practice. Settlement 
of eatates cna poten law. Commercial matters 
throughout Western Michigan. Refer to Kent 
Co. Savings Bank, National City Bank and 
Michigan Trust Co. 


Hancock (Houghton) .... 







Harbor Beach (Huron).............--. Charles L. Hall 
Hart* (Oceana)... .....-. atest | 5. Hanson 
Hartford (Van Buren)...... . H. Tuttle 


i ey . 
Lansing (Ingham).................- Edward C. Chapin 
i | east (Lapeer). ....- White, Loughnane & Cramton 











Lela tee 
2 at 


dasa ste th 
Rms: 


+ od i ke PGR 
Sem a mE 
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—_ 
Laurium Pane) (abn Kcehancaninge Send to Calumet MISSOURI. NEBRASKA. 
— (Mamistee).........  -----. JOHN H. GRANT Ainsworth* (Brown) A. W. Scatse 
nse to Finest Batienal Bank ond Mantetes Oo. Albion* (Boone).......... rrTyiicarrank’D. V illnes 
re mal ——— exces Chas. R. Brown & Son Refers to Albion National Bank. 
Metamora ( Sp oaaennieees peaneseu Send to Lapeer omaha) 
Midland* Mi Ridevcibitubcomnesinas M 


Mount Clemens* (Macomb) 
WILLIAM S. JENNEY. Refers to Uliman Savings 
ban 


Oteego (Allegan)............-..------- 
Petoskey —— Dart & 
Refer to S. Rosenthal & Son and First State Bank 
Pontiac’ ( DR entinmncntionbinnn eit John H. Patterson 
to First Commercial a. 
Port Huron* (St. Clair).... .... ... Law & Moore 
( | ee ee ‘C.C Thorington 
we ( i N 5. Wood 





d ) Geo. Fitzsimm 
Crookston (Polk)..........-.....-. RICHARD M. HAYES 
Refers to Bank of Crookston and Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank. 


ULUTH ° {se Louis) 
GICHARDSON & DAY. Commercial and menhenee 
collections a Refer to any ban 


Duluth, and St. Paul National Bank, St. Paul. 


Mankato" (Blue Picncccncencocesente Ww 
Marshal) (Lyon)..................--- Virgil B. Seward 
lis* (Hennepin) 

FIFIELD, FLETCHER & FIFIELD, 920-930 Lumber 
Exchange. Commercial, mand real 
estate law, 8 ties. er to Flour Loon, 
National Ban or any bank or jobbing house 
in Minneapolis. 

Montevideo* (Chippewa) ............ Lynder A. Smith 
ee PE mona voronsons James : M. Witherow 
iw 

Moorhead National Ban 

Pine City” (Pine). ...............0.-..- 


Saint James (Watonwan) 


SAINT PAUL’ Pa 
$s. P. CROSBY, 61 1 Globe pe Cerpere. 
tion real estate, probate law coll 
Refers to Merchants’ National Bank 


ee een EE Socsecsedtes ee a 
Stiliwater* (Washington) ............ Blair Mo: 

Two Harbors* (Lake) .................---- ohn 
Winona ( Poncnccccenccsceses cs Webber & Lees 

Attorneys for Merchants’ Bank of W: 
Zumbrota (Goodhue) peinstannianpedtiny til H. Farwell 
MISSISSIPPI 
Aberdeen” (Monroe)... ..........-------0--- 


Brookhaven* (Lineoln)............ y & Cassedy 
* (Madison)..........----+000-+--.-- . B. Pratt 
Clarkedale* some D naecncnsmagonesl W. Cutrer 
Cleveland (Bolivar) ..... Charles Scott & E. H. Woods 
Greenville’ (Waskington) cabtananenes Jas. M. Cashin 
Refers to Merchants & Planters’ Bank. 
Greenwood* (Lefiore)............. Coleman & McClurg 
(Harrison) 





Scranton* ee 


& -Bullard & 
ioksb arren) ........ Smith 
Williamstarg: (Covington ececcceccecece J.0. 














6) harles J. Walker 
pee te eae County National Bank and Ex- 
National Bank. 
Dent (Stoddard) ... .. ......... Lansing Staate 
Refers to the Citizen's Bank of Dexter. 
Eminence (Shannon) ................. to Winona 
Forsyth* (Taney) ...............-- William H. Johnsop 
a ee evecce oneness 
Grant City* ( = peccecccocescnescees W. 8. Givson 
Refers to First Nat'l and German-American Banks. 
Wille? (OMRED .... coccccecceces = Culbertson 
Hunteville’ (Randolph) ...... ...... John N. Hamilton 
‘ers - Farmers & Merchants’ Bank of Hunte- 
Independence* (Jackson) ............. Jno. N. Southern 
——— —. PD csesenectenndnsent R. W. Morrow 
ae Wy spatmboossesessocssuneipedd J. W. Reese 


Rich Hill ( 


8T. LOUIS. 
GEORGE W. WINSTEAD, Suite 807, Carleton Build- 
ing General practice Refers to Boatmen's 
Bank, Ferguson- -McKinn ey Dry Goods Com- 
pany and MMilen-Pfeiffer Ch cal Company, 
all of St. Louis. 


* (Andrew) 
Booher & Willizas. Refer to the Commercial Bank. 





Dillon* (Bea i cieitaiadbamedaad 
C"ficfore to Bank of Valley Go." 
Great Falls* (Cascade)...............-- John N. Booth 
Hamilton (Ravalli)...................0’Hara & Myers 
Refer to Ravalli Coun’ ty Bank, Hamilton. 
or Caese & cares. coscocce geen "oe 
ttorney. general law ce 
y— M N and stenographer in office. Re 
ferenees: U Bank & Trust Company and 
\* (Flathead) .............+---- MoC. Wininger 
Miles City (Custar)...............-..+-- y 
to State — Bank. 
Missoula* (Missoula). ............-...-- Jos. M Dixon 
White Sulphur Springs® (Meagher) .......... ".-P. Black 

















law practice. 
* (Lancaster)..........-..... CHAS. 0. WHEDON 
Refers to First National Bank, City Nationa) Bank 
and Security Investment Co. 
Linwood (Butier) Send to Schuyler 
Madison* (Mad O. Campbell 
and | oCooks (Red Willow) W. Cole 
a “HD. iebe 
* ) ‘ 
Nelson (Nuckolle) . -H *) Short 
North Platte* (Lincoln) . i Ho 
Oakdale* (Antelope) ...............-----.-.J. F 
Ceol peneseeuece eveesooes Send to Schu 


emake, A AL ALt SCHULER, Refers to Commercial Ns 
tional and Merchants’ National Banks. 


a & MAY. Refer to Union Nationa 


JOHN WILSON Bi BATT. 


es 


412 New York 
. enka 





Repu City (Harlan) 

es (Butler).......-.-..-..S8end 40 David City 
Rusers (Butler). .............--+«-++ Send to Schuyler 
Rushville* (Sheridan).................3. H. Edmunds 
Saronville (Clay) ...........«.- ocrcesess Send to Seen 


...0. E. 
Wayne* ( Pe, cossocs aenubabauesia F.M. Northrop 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Andover (Merrimack)..............+---.@eo. W. Stone 
‘ Recwbesheds wieaed «+--Dearborn & Chase 





Grafton: 
Colebrook* (Coos) ............. eccccscoeds F. ohne 


Arlingte 
bury 
Stat 
tlantic 
HAR 
Bayonne 
vide 
Bord «nt 
Bound ! 
Bridget 
Camden 
ALB 
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u 


A scmqncmmanecm D. Hardy 
Send to Som 







to Somersworth 
(Ch ..« Joseph Madden 

Re ‘ora to the Keene National Bank. 
) -«----dewett & Plummer 


ashes” (Hillsboro) ........... seopouhat 











NEW JERSEY. 







Arlington (Hudson) 
bary Park a 


WESLEY B. STOUT 


» Pete to any National bank 
ty. 


a85 S5SECSRSRSERSSSRSEE & SSS ER 


ton* gi poe Donnelly 





Camden* (Cam 

ALBERT c. HEULINGS, 415 Market st. General 
ractice, collections and commercial law 
‘ormation wr = New Jersey cor 








tate Bank or Security Trust Co 


roel law. Acts as resi- 


— agent for foreign Refers 
te Bank. 


F. 0. WEAVER. General la 
corporation and comme 


RS SRRESRSRSESESS 


z 








A. Queer 

. ACTON C. MARTSHORNE 

Attorney and counsel for the Freehold Banking Co. 
Bergen) 






Jersey City* (Hudson) 


oo MIDLIDGE & HIGGINS, Commercial Trust 
Building, 15 to 21 Exchange Place. Bank- 
law a —_ Act 





° 


gy 


© RARSSEESEL 


e 


ing agente for over fifty 
rated under New Jersey 
ud 3on aoe National Bank and Commercial 


Lambertville pe _— 





sol mM. HILLMAN 
attention. Acts poe 9 
ations. Refers 


(Burlington) . 
Gaskill Bldg. General 


dent agent payed ne resident corpor 
to Mount Holly National Bank. 


1, —— osedun eet 58 Predential Cr 


Essex County National Bank. 
GEORGE H. PIERCE, 164 Market st. Genera! 
ae, Collectiin department. 


1 RANDOLPH WOODRUFF. 


in 
sioner, No‘ary Pa 
under Benking personal su’ 


142 Market Street. 
Court Comis 


Co. ane tate ie a 


New Brenswick* (Middlesex) Warren R. Schenck 
Refers to ——— of New Jersey ‘and Peo- 


WEEZSRSTICRASHSESSWSESSRTEEE RS ASS FER R 





S88 Babs 


» ‘ere to First National Bank of Somerville. 





South Orange (Essex)..........------- Send to Orange 
Trenton* (Mercer) .............--...--- Seott Scammell 
West Orange (Essex)..............---. Send 
W vodbridge ( Dewees 
Wondbury* ‘Gloucester)..........A. H. SWACKHAMER 
in Chancery Su © Court Examiner. 
and jw. Refers to First 
National Bank. 
NEW MEXICO. 
——— GBD ccccccsccececscccs oan SHERRY 
ue* (Bernalilio)...-.-.- Thos. N Wilkinson 
Girt tas a : Miguel Miguel ) sooveenne ssa, Sait 
ecccess----W. B. Bunker 
Folsom (Union Send to 
oe, Andreus A. Jones 
Santa ( w. 
Silver City* (Grant)... A. A 
a W.H. Win 
NEW YORE. 
Adama (Jefferson) ............-..--+-++ Fred. B. Waite 
Albany* (Albany) 
BUCHANAN, LAWYER & WHALEN, (ates J. 
Buchanan, George , Robert E. Whalen, 


spel st. References: 
ational Exchange Bank 
and National Savings Bank of Albany. 


Amsterdam (Montgomery)...... evccee Walter I. Hover 
Aubarn* (Cavuge) Miaiptniewieesss<sous L. K. R. Laird 
Babylon (Suffolk)........................Send to Islip 
oy — pestebtindetcavencesenen . B. Cone 
ei cisenascksttincdees C.F. Kingsley 

=F ‘Sumelk) bdcucusececcecencvncess Send to Isli 

ont* Alcusay) bonasesedceccsecoce Vv. A. Wi 

Bergen (Genesee) .................+--- F. Robinson 
Kinghamton* ( paneee cenece ‘W. W FARLEY 


Refers to People's Bank, Binghamton Savings 


Bank and Binghamton Glass Co. 
Brockport (Monroe). ...........--.-- Send to Rocheater 
Brocton (Chautauqua)........ ...--. Jobn L. Campbell 


Refers to Fredonia National Bank, Fredonia, 
Brooklyn* egg See New York City. 
Buffalo’ (Erie 

MARTIN CLARK, Erie Co. Savings Bank Bldg. 

Refers to Fidelity Trust Co.. Third National 
Bank and Marine National Bank, buffalo. 


oe 


Cambridge (Washington)..........-.. Eliot B. Norton 
Camden ——— eee ee ae & Moore 
Canajohbarie ( ontgomery)<--.C I WHEELER 
rq practice. Refer to National 
er ag 
* (Ontario) ...... “<_< ..Henry M. Field 
Refers to McKechnie & Co., kers. 
Canastota (Madison).................«++-- S. M. Wi 
‘Jefferson) ...............--.Frank T. Evans 





* (Cortland).............- Dougherty & Miller 
Danaville (Livingstos).......... ... B. G. Foss 


Eunkirk Chautauqua) Stearns, Warner & Farnham 
Elmira* (Chemung) -..........--.-. Robert lV. Turner 
(Momroe)............-..-.- Send to Rochester 
Finshing (Queens) ...............-. Send to Whitestone 
Fonda* (Mon'gomery) ............. Peter W. oberte 
Fort Plaio ret LU bacsees Send to Canajoh 
Fulton (Os Pacocece Frederick G. 
Fultoaville ( ontgomery ) .-Peter W. Si tery 
Geneva (Ontario). eeeccese . John G. Farwe 
Glens Falls (Warren) A. & L. Armstrong 





: Baker & Burton 


Gouverneur (St. Lawrence)............ William Neary 


Herkimer* (Herkimer) ................ Geo. d. Bunce 
Refers to First National Bank. 
Homer (Cortland) ..................-- Send to Cortland 
Honeove Fa'ls (Monroe)............Send to Rochester 
Hornelisville (S:euben)............- Chas. Conderman 
Hadson* ‘Columbia; ..............---- «. F. B. Chase 
=e — baduawedsetsqessce George W. ee Jr 
Refers to South Side Bank, Bayshore. N 
Ithaca* (Tompkins) ....... eeateessece Jone hg ‘Baker 
Jamestown (Chautauqua)........... Fowler & Weeks 
Refer to Jamestown National k. 
Johnstow n* (Fulton) 
FAYETTE E. MOYER. Refers to Bradstreet’s and 
the Johnstown Bank. 


Keeseville (Essex)........ aadteccoeencoes N. T. Hewitt 
ae a) eae mea ey tap A Lp 
practice in State and Federal courts. 







general law 

and commercial law, special- 

ties. Collections promptly made. 
ie Pe ia ..... esescoveded S. H. Newberry 
slone’ ramiin e6ee Sesecccacce W. Lather Reeves 
sasees ooee--Fredericok G. Paddock 
leesece cccesses-cee+--J. H, Miller 
rey ee a coece «++. John C. Crapser 
Middletown (Orange) ...... eo . — > R. Tavlor 
Mohawk (Herkimer).............J. B. & J. E. Rafter 


Ccamatee 6 Crawford 
...d. R. Tompeon, Jr. 
-- John F. Lambden 





( 
Rochelle ( 
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NEW YORK* (New York) 
BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN. 
Broadway, W-¥ and St J PL, Broo! ao 
ames 
References: D. D. , Pres't 
Bak Sy sP ta” comin 
Broo! N.Y £° iach eas a he 
&o. attention hg in State 
and United Statescourts. (See advt.) 
BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN. 
POWELL & CADY., 67 St. James Place. 
N Falls (N Peccocceccees Cohn & Chormann 
N Tonawanda William Lane 
Nyack (Rockland 
Olean (Cattaran 
(Cat 
Oneida (Madison) 
Oneonta (Oteego) ... 
Oswego* (Oswego) 
ey 
Peno Yan‘ (Yates) ieee 
Plat’ sburg* (Clinton).............-... Chas. H. Signor 
Potedam (St. Lawrence) ...........- Ginn & aaa 
Refers to Citizens’ National Bank of Potedam 
Ponghk (Dutchess) ......... Mantin Reerwance 
Pulaski (Oswego)............--. .--- S. C. Huntington 
Rensselaer (Rensselaer) ...........-- C. Waterbury, Jr 


) 
Xhinebeck (Dutchess).............M 


a... okay 8. tgke 
ester* (Monroe) .............-- . Taylor 
65 Ge: man Insurance Bldg. 

Rome (Oneida)............-.-.----- Kneeland & Evans 
Rondont (Ulsfer).................--- Send to Kingston 
Salamanca ( gus) ........... & Spencer 
Sandy Hill (Washirgton)....... Grenville M. Ingalabe 
Saratega Springs (Saratoga)............ W. P. Butler 
Seugerties (Ulster) .............--. Francis Ded 
Scbenectady* ( ectady) ........- J 

Schoharie" (Schoharie) ..... .....-..-. Cc. B. ioe 
Seneca Falls (Seneca)...........--.- Charles C. Jchnson 
Spencerport (Monroe)....... Send to Rechester 


Syracuse* (Onendaga)..-......-. “Edward D. Chapman 
938-940 University Pla e. 

Tonawanda (Erie)...........-..--.------ William Lane 

Troy* (Rensselaer) ...............-.Cornelius Hannan 
18 Boardman Bldg. 





Wtica® ( neida) ...... 22. ....-ccees- J. Frank Ro; 

Vier ( ‘entinad)........2.02 .ccccccee Send t» Cortland 
Warrensburgh aa aman a L. C. Aldrich 
Waterford (Saratoga) ............-- James McPhillips 
Waterloo" (Seneca) -............. Chas. ? sa Jr 
Watertown* (Jefferson) ................ H Sawyer 
Whitehall (Washington) ...... . A.D. See 
White Plains* (Westchester) . Wilson Brown, Jr 
Whitestone (Queens) ..........-...- Jno. R. Townsend 
Yonkers (Westchester) ...............Wm. C. Kellogg 


NORTH CAROLINA. 





Ashboro* (Randolph)...............- Wm. C. Hammer 

Asheville eee mena Thos. A. Jones 
Refers to Park Bank and Wachovia Loan 
& Trust Co., 

(Bet O) .. ....2000002 ccccevcec--e W. T. Adams 
Charlotte* (Mecklenburg)..........-- Hough W. Uarris 
Elisabeth City” (Pasquotank E. F. Lamb 

(Cumberland)............C. W. Bidgood 
Seleegs dean empmancarenenn: we illiam H. Lewis 


Greensboro* (Guilford) ....SCALES, TAYLOR & SCALES 
City Attorneys. Attorneys for City Nat'l Bank, 
Soctbers Lean & Trust Co., Southern Stock Ins. 
Co., Under writ rs Ins. Co. and refer to any bank 
or business man in Greensboro. 
Greenville* (Pitt)....... aseeess-.seee--- Small & Long 
High Point (Guilford) ...........-- ooeee- W. P. Ragan 
Jefferson* (Ashe).........-..-----..----» J.B Council) 
ae ne ee pn See 
son, 
Lexington* (Davidson) ............-.Walser & Walser 
Robeson) 












Maxton (Robeson). .............-.-.---- B. F. McLean 
Tefers to Bank of Maxton, N.C. and Bank of 
Lumberton, N 

Monroe* (Union).........-. éeccecece Robert B. Redwine 

Mt. Airy (Surrs)..........-----+---- Geo. Ay — 

New Berne* (Craven) .............. ixon 

Otc sae keene 

‘a for rs D 
Bank.” Local itorney for South ao Ce. 
Refers also to Gitmenet National Bank 

Reckingham* (Richmond) ......-.... Cameren Morrison 

Roxboro* (Person) = ....... «-.-------- J. 8. Merritt 

Rutherfordton™ (Rutherford) ............... 8S. Gallart 
Refers to Bank of Rutherfordton 

aioe | cence 2: ccacces- Walter D. Siler 

to Chatham Bank, Siler City. 

Shelby* ny (Clereand bddeans ccosceed Gidrey & Webb 

ot tes (Iredell)... ..Grier & Lon 

rer an -W.R. 
Bd ae ya B. Schulken 
Williamston‘ . H. W. -tubds 
Wilmington* (New PB. a 
Winston-Salem (Forsyth). ya). Gleam, Manley & Hendren 








TE RN el Om ager Y 
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NORTH DAKOTA. 


Balfour (McHenry Co.)....... Blaisdell, Bird & Sutton 

Bathgate (Pembina) .............. Burke & Vick 

BISM 4 RCK (Burleigh) . a a "se A. T. PATTe RSON 
. Refers to First National Bank. 

Bott neau (HKotiinean)................. Send to Towner 


Cando* (Tow ner).. Fravk D. Davis 
<efers to Towner County Bank of = 

Courtena, (S utaman) ....... .- 22... A. Coffey 
Refers to the First National Bank. 

Devil's Lake (Rawesey) - HESRY G. MIDDAUGH 
Refers to Kamsey Co. National Hank, vVevil’s 
Lake; First National Bank of Cando 


Dickingon* (Stark) ..... ......... Jam s G.Campbe'l 
Ellendale* (Dickey)..............-- A. VD. Flemington 
Enderlin (Ransom)............-... A. W.L. ‘am iton 


' Refers to Scale Bank of Lisbon and Ransom Co. 
® State Bank of eg net 
Fargo* (Cx»ss) -- Newman, Spalding & Stambaugh 
Grafton* (Walsh). ...........2-....-. PhiJps & Phelps 
Re er to Grafton National Bank. 
Grand Forks’ (Grand Forks).........Tracy R. Bangs 
DE MTMEMED. cecc. | pawkcomes Send to Baltuur 
ee ee J. ¥F. Selby 
Larimore (Graad Forks) 
Thom 8s H. Pugh Refers to National Bank of 
Larimore and Elk Valley Bank 
Samuel J. Radcliffe, Refers to Elk Valley Bank. 
La Monure* (La Moure) R. W. 8. Biack well 
Reters to all La Moure County banks — James 
River Nationa) Bank of Jamestown, N. 
ee See Send to <n 
ga ee eae E.€ Rice 
Minot* (Ward) . Blaisdell, tird & Sutton 





North wood 4 and DN Sassonasaeee M. V Linwell 
he eee Send to Towner 
ag ES eae Charles H. Stanley 
Towner* (MeHeury) Neeadium doe Aseeubenine Send to M:not 


Valley Cit,* (Barnes)... Young & Wright 
Refer to American National Bank 

ee J. E. BURKE 
Reters to any bank or business house in city of 
Sheidon or Enderlin, N. D. 


Wahpeton* (Richland)..............-..-. W E. Pareell 
Williamsport’ Emwmons)........... H. A. Armstrong 
Wilhston (Williams) ..............-..- Send w Minot 
Willow City (Bottineau).............. Send to Towner 


OHIO, 





Barnesville (Belmont) ...................-- E. T. Pett: 
Ba‘avia* (Clermont) .............- Swing & MeDonal 
Bellefontaine* (Logan) ..............-.. obn a Hover 
Blanchester (Clinton)... ..........-+-..----- P. Savage 
Bowling Green* (Wood) a+ son onnenge EE Nearing 
Bremen ( D chonaounenaened he 
GEE Cr ED - conc cccccccccconces John B. White 
B PENNE) ccdcsccesves a6 «...O. E. Monnette 
Cadia* 0, ee J. B. Worley 
GMA WER* (HORE) 00000 cccnescececccces D. 8S. Spriggs 
Cambridge* (Guernsey)..............--- J.H. Mackey 
Camden (Preble) ..............-.000- Frank G. Shuey 
Canal Fulton (Stark) ...............--- A. J. Kittinger 
Canwon* (Stark) ................---- Miiler & Pomerene 
Carey (Wyandot) ................sse0--- Amos een | 
F PEED adcccnccnvsacses is 

Cotina®™ (Meroer) ......ccccccccccccccsees John Kramer 
Cheshire (Gallia)................... Send to Galli 
Chil'icothe* (Rosa)..................- .. Wilby G. Hvde 
CINCINNATI” (Hamilton) ..........-. Jno. O. Eckert 
Circlevilie’ (Pickaway) ........... «se---H. A. Weldon 


CLEVELAND: (Cuyahoga) 


P. HENRY SMYTH, 236 Superior street. Refers to 
Commercial National Bank. 


Clyde (Sandusky).............. ------.Finch & Dewey 
COLUMBUS: (Frankiin) 


DYER, WILLIAMS & STOUFFER, 514-518 Spahr Bldg. 
Commercial law and collections a specialty. 
References: Merchants & Manufacturers’ Na 
tional Bank, Columbus Ohno, and U.S. Fidelity 
& Guaranty Co., Baltimore, Md 


EDWARD N. HUGGINS, King B dg. General prac 
tice. Counsel for Morgan Kngineering Pr 0... 
The Rarig Engineering Co., Singer Mfg. Co. 
and Merchants & Manafacturers’ Nat’! Bank 








Columbus Grove (Putnam)........... «---.-5. Sanders 
Corning (Perry) ....2.ccccec.c. cocccccces T. M. Potter 
Covin, CED. ncicnnscscevsces co ----3. H. Marlin 
——— — (Summit) ..... ° rere 5. oes 
m* (Montgomery)..............-- e D 
Dellance- (Defiance)...........-.. Benj. B. Kingsbury 
De Graff (Logan) ..........-...----.--- sar) 
Delphos (Alien) ...............-....-.Horace A. Reeve 
Dennison (Tuscarawas) ............-..--.. 
Dresden (Muskingum)........ ...... Jobn W. P. Reid 
East Liv | (Columbiana)... ... K. Grosshans 
Eaton* (Preble)...........-.-----.+-- ames L. Sayler 
Elyria’ ( De coccccccccccccccccecccssces Strouy 
Findlay’ (Hancock).............. .«..+- L. A. Carabir 
7 Ee Jerae Stephens 
Fremont’ (Sandusky) ............... Seager & Gossard 
Gaittrolisr (allie pestouececs coe ennae oer 5 
8* (Gallia) ....--...... ececsces . ar 
DP atinbon © covescceneneccoccenes MES 





Greenville’ Vyark ' ..........Elliott & Katzenberger 
Refer to Farmers’ National Bank, Second - Nationa) 
Bank and Greenville Bank Co. 








Hamilton* (Butler,...... coccncupss Shepherd & Shaffer 
Hilisboro* (Highland) Steele & Saws 
Haron (Sandusky)........-..........------- M. 
tronton* (Lawrence)...... Coc conscaccces Geo. W. Keye 
Jackson* (Jackson) ............-...«.-.-- E. C. Powel 
Jefferson* (Ashtabula).................- T. E. Hawley 
Kent (P wee. ei bbstaddescwnensd Send to Ravenna 
Kenton* (Hardin).............-... Johnson & Johnson 
Lancaster* (Fairfield) eacese soctesoness C. M. Strickler 
Lebanon* (Warren)........... i heeularkel R. J. Shawhap 
Leetonia “ or cag oscesdaeséeswell John B. Morgan 
Rastpeie: CRORE) sos. wccncccecseseesessess J. H. Lou 
OE Se Richie, Leland & Roby 
Lisbon* (Colv mbiana)..................-- ri 4 — 
Logan* (Hocking) ........c.c0ccecesse00-- . H. Bright 
London* ( Piwinncuae oxecpentés Linceln & Lincoin 
Lorain oe Widbgne sosonacbinensseboned . H. Aiken 
Malta (Morgan) ............... Send to McConnelaville 
Mansfeld” sRi (Richland..... ea6eeredus) cdieee H. L. Beam 
Marietta* (Washington) ...... pcionsseccess W. E. SYKES 
Marion* (Marion)..............--...- Grant E. Mo ser 
Martinsville (Clinton) .... ...............-.- A. Harrie 
Marysville (Union)... --A. C. Longbrake 
Massillon* (Stark) ....... -Orlando C. Volkmor 
McComb (Hancock) .................- W. F. Brickman 
McConnelaville* v (Morgan), <edeus é@uaet Corner & Foute 
Medina* (Medina) .._ ....... --. Andrew & Woods 
Miamisburg - pyewedaseestin’ W.A. Reite: 
Middletown (Butler) ......... eee | & Rhonemus 
Minster (Anugiaize) ................Send to St. Mary's 
Mount Sterling (Madison) edecccees Mitchell & Tanner 
Mount Vernon” (Knox)............... Cooper & Mvo e 
Newark* (Licking) .... .............. Fulton & Fulton 
New Comerstown (Tuscarawas)... ...... E. E. Lindsay 
pow Philadelphia* (Tuscarawas)........ J. ¥F. Kuhns 
North Baltimore ‘thane einkseennnal W. H. McMillen 
Norwalk* (Huron). . --+eeeee. Bentley & Stewart 
Ottawa* (Putnam)... Ee a Charles T. Malone 
IID s cinanasconesadexenmenseuiol L. B. Welle 


Painesville* (Lake). . ---++-eeeee. Tuttle & Tuttle 
Piqua (Miami)............ 


soesecuseaincenaae 
Port Clinton” (Ottawa)................ A. True 


eee rere - -Send = 
to) 


Portsmouth * «secccsccceee «- Noah J. Dever 
a SD scccuceebtedapmacnall Ww W. Maxson 

Dine Onoupnetecens weceésacé W.D. Yonng 
Roseville (Muskingum) ............ sonadan Wm. Dunn 
NS a cacseseses sce Geennd W.H. Dakin 
Salem (Columbiana) .............. ....Taylor & Baker 
Salineville (Columbiana inocctiuseadivedcall L. C. Moore 
Sandusky* (Erie)... ecé ‘oo samonseal R. B. Fisher 





.....Send to Ripley 
.. John L. Plummer 


* sonar y pe (Belmont ‘ae moe 

Mary ( Diente e jock & 

Steubenville” (Jetterson) ae: & oem 

Thurman (Gallia) ...... to Gallipolis 

Tiffin* (Seneca). ..-Rush Abbott 
Refers to Tiffin ‘National Bank. 

Toledo* (Lucas) 


CHITTENDEN & CHITTENDEN, Suite 932-4 Spitzer 
Bldg. Attorneys for National Bank of Com- 
merce, The Hardy Banking Co. and The Brad- 
street Co. Special collection department. 

HERBERT ORR, Rooms 49 & 50, Produce Exchange. 
Prompt and accurate service. Kelers to 
Merchants’ National Bank Security Trust Co. 
and The Ohio Savings Bank & Trust Uo. 








Toronto (J eferson).................--.--- 8. B. Taylor 
Ohri e (Tuscarawas Send to Dennisor 
ee ey (Wyandot). --.-H. H Newel) 
0 (Champai Pain: seeeeece McCracken 
Ca WEES CV WO cccccccccccs ccs sccsessuusevesees 
VERVE cccnksssns ert E. Burke 
Refers to Merchants’ State Bank. 

Cc. Se Send to Gallipolis 
ba ol  eembmmeconnes -Layton & Son 

Warren* (IT'rombuil)................. bel &. Baldwit 
Washington C. H.* (Fayette) .... use . R. Creamer 
Waverly* (Pike)....... ....... CHAS. CALDWELL 

Refers to First National Bank, AS. 

Wellston (Jackson) .................e.0.- A. E. Jacobe 
Welleville SS F. L. Well 
Wilmington* (Clinton)................. Slone & Martir 
Wooster* (Wayne) ..................... M. L. Spooner 
Yellow Springs (Greene)................. 8S. W. Dakiv 
Youngstown* (Mahoning) ............ J. Calvin Ewing 
Zanesville* (Muskingum)......... JOHN A. WILLIAMS 

OKLAHOMA TERRITORY 

Beaver* (Beaver).........--.+-----+++--++ Tracy 
Refers to First National Bank 
El Reno* ( 
athrie* (Logan) 
" SENS FF PAUL. Refers to City N ti mal Bank, 
ers atio 

Hobart. 

Kingfisher* (Kingfisher) .......... PATRICK S. NAGLE 
Refers to Firat National Bank. 

(Comanche)... .. ---.--Hammonds Bros. & Co. 
Medford (Grant) ............ oc vecene C. W. Stephenson 
Mulhall ( «ane --a+-eeeeeesees W. H. Matthows 
Mountain , (Wi Drcciipotocennnnns 
Newkirk* (Kay).......... oan nines 





— 


caty = Neen --Fisher & H; 
Oklahoma City: (Oklshona (Oklahoma)... Donglas & ougg 





ee ne ecevenncces “ae L 

Perry* (Noble)..... @ccccccccccccces sevess 

wan & web cccecacnséeme cooeee W. L. Bam 
Pond Cresk! (Grant) .........-- «--- Ingerso!! & Weg 

Shawnee (Pottawatomie) .........--------- R. ©. WOOD 

Refers to the First National Bank. 
Stillwater* (Payne) ...............---- Sterling P. King 
Waukomis (Garfleld)...... ccccee -Chalmers EB Wiis 
OREGON, 

Astoria* (Clateop)............+-2-.s0-00- A. R. Kanagy 

Kugene* (Lane) coccescocccccece+scovese Hale & Norte 

Hilleb Wash gton).. ---Thos. H. & E. B. Tongue 

McMinnville* (Yam Hill).......... —— & Rhidey 


Myrtle Point incecemetta D. Pulford 
Thorough attention given any inaitinenas business, 


Portland” (Multnomah) 
PIPES & TIFFT. Practice in bape 7 | States ang 
State 


Courts. pe eee ape = | deeds. Com. 
mercial business oo special stent Refer 
to Chase National NewYork —— 
Banking & Trust Co., and London & 


Francisco Bank (Ltd.), Portland 
rong 9 (Marion) ...............-..- John W. Reynolds 


© Dalles* (Wasco) .. Huntington & Wil 
seddeaed E. Hawkin 





Toledo yy ecoseve 

Union* (Union) .........--+.--+--0---00 ooeeL. J. Davis 
PENNSYLVANIA, 

Alexandria (Huntingdon)..... ovcesess Send to Tyron 

Ail neny* (Alieghony)...........MeCready & Moot 

Alientown* (Lehigh)...........-..-- Charlies R. Jame 

Altoona (Biair)........... «-....-..- J. S. LEISENRING 


for First National Bank of Altoona. 
Ambler (Mon 


~se-eereeee- F. M. Monaghan 
Refers to Miners & Merchants’ Bank. 


Carlisle* (Cumberiand)........ oeends Herman Berg. Jr 
Chambersburg* (Franklin) ............. w. opm 


HOWARD F. NOBLE. Refers ay Ba 8 
Bank of Chambersburg and at’) Bank 


of Greenvastle, Pa. oo law and collections. 
Business for non- ents given prompt atten 

tion. Charges reasonable. 
Chester (Delaware) ...............-- Jesse E. Johnan 
Reid & Maffen 


‘arion* ( Jo ccrcce ecccccccccscoes 
Cleartield* (Cleartield) . . ++ eeseee Wm. F. Patton 
Commercial law and ‘litigation a specia ty. 
llegeville (Montgomery) . . .-Send to Norristown 
Connellsville (Fayette) ...........-...-.. Ww. A. Hogg 
Conshohocken (Montgomery Send to — 
C wderspurt* ( -.A. 





Duncansville (Blair) .. Send to Tyroze 


ton” (Northampton) 
W. S. KIRKPATRICK, Ex-Attorney-General. 5. ¥, 
Cor. Centre Square. 


Emporium* (Cameron)..... «----Jo0hnson & MoNarney 
Erie* (Erie)......-..... eececceesee--S. A. DAVENPORT 
632 hg TF Refers to any bank in Ay aye 

practice, corporation com. 
cial law in Federal and State Courts. 


Franklin® (V' en anon te awe ES 

Refers to Fran Sav. Bank & Internationa) Bt. 
Gettysburg* (Adams).................-.- W..C. Sheely 
Greensburg* (Westmoreland)...FRANK B. peneass 
Greenville (Mercer) 


Garrisburg* (Vaupbin) 


W. JUSTIN CARTER, Room 2, Kelker Refers 
to Harrisburg Trost Co. and Harrisburg Ne 
tional Bank. 

Hatboro Sena o-coee ----Send to Norristow8 
+ mes pa cosece eccecccocceses « Jobn J AN | 
Hol idayeburg” (Bl (Blair).......... --..Robert W. 

Honesdale’ ( Desactecccocscusesaginh T. SEEM 
Hummelstown phin)..............8. T. Scnafiner 
Hantingdon* (Huntingdon)..... ececes Sond ty lyrone 
Jenkintown (Montgomery).......... Samuel |! High 
Johnstwwn (Cambria)...........-...-HORACE ( — 

law and collections a epecialty 

cantile reports. tions taken. N:' 

office. Refers to the National Bank 
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‘.ancaster* (Lancaster) 


A. S. HERSHEY, 47Grant st. My individual atten- 
tion given to collections. Refers to Northern 
National Bank, Saee National Bank and 
People's National Bank. 


Lansdale (Montgomery)...... .-.. Send to Norristown 
-atrobe* (Westmoreland) ......... Frank B, Hargrave 
Lebanon* (Lebanon)..........-.. «..---- A. F. Selizer 
Lewisbarg i. ececce eves M. Edward Shaughness) 
ewistown* (Mifflin)................ Howard (. Lantz 
Lock Haven* (Clinton) Sdneueoeee domsbinbes H. T. Hal) 
‘iabanoy City (Sehuyl&iil) vencesotut Robert P. Swank 
Martinsburg (Blair) ............ ......Send to Tyrone 
Mauch Chunk* (Carbon).............- Craig & Loose 
MocKees' a (Allegheny)............ -- Thos. Finley 
137 Fifth ave. 
Meadville* (Crawford).......... eeceee Joshua Doug’ ass 
Media* (Delaware).........-.... James Watts Mercur 
Mareek* Gee < coccccvocescteceesaned John W. Bel) 
Mifflinbarg (Union) . ~+««---Horace P. Glover 


Milton (Northumberland).......:...-.Frank 

per y ose 1 (Washin )....W. Parke Warne 
Mount el ( hum berland) 

es = A. VOUGHT. Refers to Mount Carmel 


king Co. 
Mount Pleasant ( Wesmoreland)......... Nevin A. Cort 
Nantionke (Luserne) ...... .....cescccee H. P. Robins 
Natalie (Northomberland)......Send to Mount Carmel 
New Castle* (Lawrence) ......... GREGORY & DICKEY 


Refer to the First National Bank, National Bank 
of Lawrence County and Citizens’ ‘Nat'l Bank. 
Norristown" (Montgomery)........... Samuel! H. High 
Oil City (Venango). . aa+secceececee- Ash & Speer 
Refer to First National Bank. 
Osceola Mills (Clearfield ......... .... Send to Tyrone 
Pennsylvania Furnace (Huntingdon). Send to Tyrone 


PHILADELPHIA* (Philadelphia) 


CARR mo weamereeus, Frovitens ite. fe ny 
——— aw on _-—— 
Sane modern and well equip: 
en by Notary, James J. Donnell 
References: J. Sp-noer T:iner Co., Phi 
delpbia; The Provident Life & Trust vo. 
Fourth Street National Bank; H. W. Jobne 
ee =. 5 oe Hardware Co Co.; Ed 
ward Long Distance 
Phones Market oe. 


A. MORTON COOPER, 1211-1214 as Sieben Girard 

Bldg. _——- eee Orphan's Court 

ractice. Collections an venc on. 
Refers te The Continental Title & a tron 


CHARLES F. HAINES, Arcade Bidg, Broad st. and 
So Penn Sq. References: Franklin National 


ave., all of Philadelphia. 


JOSEPH A. REED, Suite 1111-1114 3. Sein Girard 
Bldg, 21 South Twelfth st. eral practice, 
corporation and a law, and colleo- 
tions, specialties. Refers to Union Trust 
— ce Co Dry Goods, 429 Market 
st. ans & Hall, 1 ar 
ket ot. The Borgner Co. “are origke. 23d Ab. 
Race streets; Derr Haney Co., Notions. 


REPETTO & REPETTO, 717 Walnut st. General 
ctice. Collec'ions and commercial law 
fer to Union Nat'l Bank, Atlantic City, N.J. 


WAGNER & CRAWFORD, 15 and 17 South Third st 
sailed ia Palaceeree ag 
claims 0 8 an > 


out the United States and Notary 
Public. ag Fk to Philadelphia Trust & Safe 
Deposit Co. and Central National Bank. Long 


Distance 'Phone. 


Philipsburg (Centre) .............-..- Geo. W. Zeigler 
fers to the First National Bank. 


Phoenixville (Chester).............. -H. H. Gilkyson 
Refers to Farmers & Merchants’ National — 
of Phoenixville. 


PITTSBURG* (Allegheny) 


ALBION E. BEST, 508 Diamond st. General law 
collections and Notary Public. Refers to 
Freehold Bank. 


PRESTLEY & NESBIT, Suite 76 St. Nicholas Bldg. 
450 Fourth ave. “(John L. Prestley, : 
Nesbit.) General practice in all courts. 
cial att-ntion to real estate hg collections, 

bar. prepay and municipal law. Refer to Free- 

hold Union Nat'l Bank, Mercantile 

Trust Co., Fidelity Tide & Trust Co. of Pitts- 

be s phiat Na i Det = 

at 


“te 





Pittaton (Luzerne)......... ..-.-.-..-.. ¥. C. Mosier 
Port Matilda (Center) ...............-- Senu to Tyeene 
Pottstown (Montgomery)....-.-.-....-.- Georze L. Egolt 

*ottaville’ (Schuyikill).................4. W. Schalok 
Refers to any bank at this place. 

Panxsutawney (Jefferson)....... -.- Jacob L. Fisher 
Refers to eo National and First Na- 
tional Ban 

Reading” (Berks). eee Se 

Renovo (Clinton). ..............- Send S Lock Havin 

Reyvoldsville e caissen jecken eaened G. M. MecDonale 

el, Sree Mined H Ely 

Roaring Spri ing Ct 7 oe soeesésnse Send to Tyrone 

Royersford (Montgomery). - ..Send to Norristown 

Schwenksville ( ontgomery).. weaes Send to Norristown 


Scranton” (Lackawanna) 


J. W. McDONALD, 910 to 913 Mears Bldg. General 
practice. llections and commercial law a 
oe at Refers to Dime Deposit & Discount 


Shamokin (Northumberland)... ..... D. W. Shepman 
Shenandoab (Schuylkill)...... Edward W Shoemake: 
Smethport* (McKean)............- E. R. Maye 
Soudvrton (Montgomery)..... ..-.- Send to Sackaeee 
South Bethlehem oe esces J A Brodhead 
Spruce bey: J seen cescecesecce Send to Tyrone 
St. Mary's (Elk Co. meen D J. Driscoll 


Sanbu “ Northumberland) ..ae..J. K. Me Wiliams 
Susquehanna (5) John D Mille 
fers to oy yy and City National — 


Tamaqua (Schuylkill) ............-......- B. Graefi 

Tioga (Tioga) esac weseee ae B. Smth 

Tionesta* ( Remenaepescooesacesquness P. M. Clark 

Titusville (Crawford)............... Samnel Grumbine 

Trappe (Montgomery).... ........Send to Norristown 

Tremont (Scbuylkill)........... ROBERT S. BASHORE 
26 West Main street. 

Troy (Bradford)..................-Charles L. Fellows 

SE tities tintndsccségunne G. LLOYD OWENS 
Refers to First National Bank. 

Uniontown" (Fayette).............-..- 8. L. Robinson 







Warren* (Warren)........... 
Le al Ley aoe 
asbington’ (Washington)... .. 
Watsontown ‘ Northumberland) . 
Wellsboro (Tioga) 
Wilkesbarre* (Laszerne) 
to ~ | ae, 15 S. Franklin st. Commercial 
litigation a specialty. 
mada GERREED cccccccccccccecs Send to Tyrone 
Williamsport* (Lycoming) 
CANDOR & MUNSON. Attorneys for Lycoming 
— Bank, West Branch National Bank 
ae of wpe Willian Williams- 
pr Wiliams port W ater 
he | em ob Telepbcne Ce., The H. B. 
Claflin Co. and R. G. Dun & Oo. 


York* (York) 


RCSS & SRENNEMAN, 10 West Market st. (H.C. 
Brennemen, N. Sanborn Ross.) G-rneral prac- 
tice. Contested litigation and corporation law. 
A.J. Brenneman. Mgr. Collection Department. 
Refer to City Bank or any bank of York, Pa. 


JOHN F. KELL. Refers to First National Bank. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Bristol* (Bristol) .........-++-2.-<+-0<-- Samuel Norris 
N -« port* (Newport)............-- Jobn C. Burke 
Pawtucket (Providence)... ......- ~C. J. Farnsworth 


Providence’ (Providence) ...........HENRY +. TIEPKE 
48 Custom House Street. Refers to the Industrial 


Truat Co, 
Warren ( Bristol)... ......2.-...<<-+<- Charles B. Mason 
Weaterly (Washington) ..............-. Albert B. Crafte 
Woonsocket (Providence) ...........- William G. Rich 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Aiken* (Aikem).............--++++-s00« .G. W. Groft 

Barnwell* (Bacawell. "Belli nger, Townsend & Greene 
Refer to Citizens’ Savings Bar k. 

Beanfort* (Beanufort)......... sonbecccece . L. Verdier 

Camée-* (Kershaw) .............. L. A. W ppc 


Refers to Bank of Camden and Farm:rs and Mer- 
chants’ Bank. 


CHARLESTON* (Charleston) . William Mosley Fitch 


Chestor* (Chester)...................- Aahbel G. Brice 
Colambia* ( Richland) .................W. ~—_ Evans 
Gaffney* (Cherokee) ................-.- . C. Otte 
Greenville’ (Green De sasequaceneee inane Mi Brvap 

Newberry* (Newberry)........ .... Sease & Dominick 


Orang*>nre” (Orangennrg). . wo Fe & BERRY 
Collections, mercantile reports an: o mm-rcial law 
a specialty. Re'er to People’s Bank. 


pO re Wilson & Wilson 
Refer te National “nion Bank of Rock Hill. 
ececcese bomar & Simpson 
tee (WEE ccoccocccccccccsccces omas B. Butler 





SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Aberdeen* (Brown).........--.-.--------.J. E. Adams 
Alexandria* (Hanson)............------ “Pp. ¥ Zollman 
Ba (Walworth)..........-.---.. ---- R Green 
Canton’ (Lincoln) ........--.-- =o" Guibert & Carlson 
Chamberiain* (Brule) ..........-----. Jas. Brown 
Clear Lake’ (Deuel)..........-..--- “Albert R. Allen 
Custer* (Custer)...........---------- Ed. L. Grantham 


Refers to Custer County Bank. 
Deadwood’ (Lawrence) .........-----+-- 
Flandrean* (Moody) ........-...-- 


rg 
Hot a River) .......-. Cleveland & Jueckett 
et Shepp C Kemp 
Madison” (Lake) .........- ‘D.D. Waldriage & Son 
Milbank (Grant) ............-------- Gamble & Fuller 
meer y (Davisan) .............+--+- H. E. Hiteboock 
a -eeee-----A. Sutherland 





Redfield (Spink) 
oa & Clark Refer to Merc*ants’ Ban 
Bank of Redfie'd State Bank of Dolan’s 
Jawes Kiver Back. ‘ 


Wm Issenhuth. Refers to Bank of Redfield and 
Redfield National Bank. 
SIOUX FALLS* (Minnvhaha, 


a ~ ave vesmea. Attorneys for Sioux Falls 
R. G. Dan & Co., [linois Central 
Railroad ¢ Co. and Western Union Telegraph Co. 


C.A.CHRISTOPHERSON General law practice. 
Reference: Sioux Falls Savings Bank. M 
specialty prem t avd vigorous attention to 

cineed in my care. 


Sisseton* (Robe: 
Howard Baborok. Refers to First National Bank 
of Sisseton. 


Barrington Lane & Son. Refer to Sisseton StateB’k. 


Tyndall* (Bon Homme).............- Elliott 4 Stilwell 
Vermillion* / icici amined estpwindh JARED RUNYAN 
w and collections 
Watertown" (Coddington)...........---- John Nicolson 


Webdster* ar | 
FRANK SEARS. References: Farmers & Mer- 
chante’ Bank. Webster, and Ab rdeen Na- 
tional Bank, Aberdeen; Hon. J, H. McCoy, 
Circuit Judge. 


....d. J. Batterson 
eectaceeouss R. E. McDowell 








TENNESSEE. 

Send to Elizabethton 

...-Curtin & Ha 
J WE. Moore 
a Send to ——- 
( kman). ...... Clagett & nningham 
L. Cook 
...Smith & Carswell 

TW, a 
cccee ree & Padgett 
Covine ton (Ti — Roane “SANFORD . McCLELLAND 
Refer to Farmers & Merchants Bank 
Cumoerland Gap (Claiborne) ........ J. H. 8. Morrison 
iton* ( Pe cccccccescesace Tipton & Miller 
Franklin* (Williamson) ...... 


Knoxville’ (K 
INGERSOLL & ry PEYTON. Refer to City National 
Bank, East Tenn. Nat. Bank avd Third Na 


tional Bank. 
Lenoir City (Loudon) ................- Send to Loudon 
Loudon* (Loudon) ...... cccccceccececcs J. E. Cassaday 
eomphis* ) 

L. & E. LEHMAN. Refer to Manhattan Savings 

Bank & Trust Co. 
Morristown" (Hamblen) .......- Shields & Mountcastle 
Nashville" (Davidson) .............. Moore & McNally 
( OB) -ccccc cccccccccecccccess “= ims 
Pulaski’ (Giles) ............-... Stacy 
Roan Mountain (Carter) hiecenend "Send to witsabechees 
Shell Creek (Carter) ............-. Send to Elizabethton 


— (White)............... .Smodgraes & Fancher 

ton* (Gibson) .................... Walker & Hunt 

Watertown (Wilson) ..........-.. ..-.--- J. R. Smith 
Refers to the Bank of Watertown. 


Waverly* (Humphreys) .......... - Jd F. Shannon 
Winchester* (Franklin). ...---Ollie W. Anderton 
Refers to Bank of Winchester and B’k of Decherd. 
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Peewee ewer eeaseenee 


) 
a (Jefferson Co.).............- ON CROOK 
Counselor at law. Rooms 1. sete ss 
Estate Bldg. Practice in all State and 
Federal Courts. eens tae. Refers to Beau- 





Penk ccnncosdsccnssccvescccts 1. R 








Special — to peeune, =~ W. 5. WEA real 





eee eeeeeeeeeeeeees 








peau 8 6 Pe 
tripe made to any Dart of the 


(Harris) 
B. SMITH, Attorney for Houston National 
~~ a City Fill) 





Lee Frisb 

rst National Bank or Allen & Oliver 
“Send to Gace 
-Geo. E. Lenert 
..Send to Commerce 
Send eh Columbia 





Palo Pinto rial Huget. 
Commerce: i on especially. 
Paris* (Lamar) 

















collection 
oonal ettention given 


Waxahachie* (Ellis)..............---- J.E. 
Weatherford" ( éceesreecccc cece -.- W. R. 
Wichita Falle* (Wichita)..... evcces J. H. Barwise, Jr 
Wolf CRE. cwvveccdyeccccosd Send to Commerce 
Wood P (Tylee) ccoccccccnccceccesces J. A. Mooney 
UTAH. 
Brigham* (Box Elder) ........---------- J. M. Coombs 
, > (oeabe) dadthabenessecconseeneand J. Pu 
or wans..:.............. ie ete 
Richfield (Sevier) .............-.--ese00+ LJ. 
Salt Lake* (Salt Lake) 
BOOTH, LEE & RITCHIE, 5th floor Auerbach Block. 
Commercial litigation especially. 
SHEPARD & SHEPARD, Suite 120-123 Commercial 
Block. Commercial and nese 
law, Vor Refer to Commercial N: 
tional of this city. References furnished 
at any point where required. 
VERMONT. 
Foamy (Grand Isle).......--...-. Send to St. Albans 
Barre ( Washington) .............-.+..-- F. 8. Williams 
Barton yoy, 5 kesksighes coseetival ¥F. W. Baldwin 
(Windham)................. les 
Brandon ye i ec cccccccccccs Edward 8. Marsh 


RUSSELL W. TAFT i to Merchants’ National 
Bank & Burlington Trust Co., Barlington. 





Cambridge (Lamoille).............- Send to Hyde Park 
Felchvilie (Windsor) .... Gilbert A. Davis 
Hyde Park" (Lamoille).............. F. H. McFarland 
Lyndonville (Caledonia)... ............. J. T. Gleason 


) 
- —~ = oak of gain, - 
ontpelier*( ington). Dillingnam, Huse& Howland 
Morrisville (Lamoille) Send 
Northfield (W: Riscc 
North Hero* (Grand Is) 
Rotland* (Rutland)....... 





Windsor, (Windsor) ................ ‘Gilbert A. Davis 
Refers to Windsor ene Bank and Woodstock 
National Bank at Woodstock. 

Woodstock* (Windsor)...............-. F. C. Southgate 


VIRGINIA. 

peccsccconeses uel G. Bent 
ecueley Norfolk) pasencccecoccconnces See Portamouth 

Joccccccccccecccese éwocce Fulton 
2 yp mn eeseseccsees< —_ G —_ 
hatham* vi wania).........-.....-. Danville 
(Allegheny)... ----Geo. K. Anderson 
Danville (Pitteylvania)..........-... A. C. Eppunse 

509 Main st. General Gams Fed 


Courts, Danville and Chatham, V 
Law and Collections. Refers to Firet National 
Bank and Sutherlin-Meade esa a 





Eaatville* (Northampton)..........- . W. T. Fitchett 
Fred Marye & Fitzhugh 
Sipe & H. 
T. McAllister 
ames H. Guthrie 
~ — 
‘s National ~~ of Leosb 
tn Geers and 
Federal courts. Collections given prompt attention. 
Lynchburg (Campbell)........... JAMES E. EDMUNDS 
bye ag law and collections. business 
er ae Refers to First N Bank and 
Peaple’ 's National Bank. 
Magroder (York)...........--20+-++ sss B. H. Ewan 
* (Prince William) ........... A.W. 
Manchester* (Chestertield).......... Lawrence P. Poo! 
M * (Mathews)................... . Boyd 
N News* (W: TERSAS NELMS & WISE 


arwick 
elms Bldg. References: The City Bank or any 


woureee & STUART, ae oe 5 Bank Bldg. 
er to the First National Bank 


ales “ orfolk) 


A. B. CSE, 0 Mie a. Commercial, collec 
= Litigation. Refers to any 


Peters (Dinwiddie) peseccnecs: «-...-Geo. 8S. Bernard 
Portesmouth* (Norfolk) ...............- euuseu N. Cassell 








Pulaski* (Pulaski)..............-.- «eee. O. C. Brower 

Richmond* (Henrico) 

EDWIN P. COX, Room 4, 1103 E. Main st. Refer 
’ National Bank and State Ban’ 
of V of Richmond, Va., Scott & Strin, 

° ers, Richmond, Va. 

Roanoke (Roanoke)............-+++++ JNO. H. WRIGH | 
General law and investments 
Courts: Roanoke City and it Counties. 
Court “°o and Cireui: 

two . 
on As cneseeee coguensosnnel P i. dr 

Staun’ (Augusta) ........--ceeeee0-- Braxto 

ansemond)............-.--s0++<0-- Lee Brit: 

Warrenton* (Fauquier).............. ««--d. P, Jeffries 

Warsaw* (Richmond)........... eoccee W. Chinn, Jr 

(Frederick)........... «<.. sont 

Wytheville* (Wythe)............. «+++. H. M. Heuser 


WASHINGTON. 


— wvenesceeee-Ls. N. Jones 
Refers to any business house in Ar’ 

Coltax* (Whitman) 

Daj ton" (Colum! 

Montesano (Chehalis 





Seattle” (King) 


GRAY & TAIT, 506 Mutual Life Bldg. Commer. 
cial, corporation, probate and min a, 
specialties. References: Scandinavian. 
can Bank, Seattle; wa | bankers, 
nold, Constable & Co., Te, Weller & Co, 
New York; McCeguickt & Co pore, wal 
Nat’! Bank of the Republic, Balt Te Lak tah. 

GEORGE W. SAULSBERRY, Rooms 305 and 306, 
Marion Bock. Refers to the Washington 
National Bank. 


Snohomish* (Snohomish) .............. Coleman & Hart 
South Bend* (Pacific) .............. Hewen & Stratton 


Spokane* (Spokane) 
In general ce 20 years. 
Refers to an or prominent 
merchant inSpokane orSyracuse, 


SAMUEL R. STERN, pe ¥. Among m 
Hoadley,” Lauterbach & 


Sehnomn, New York City; Moran, 
<—sicele M ayer s Meyer, Newman, North. 
ru i 
"Nasonex. | Sebte Board of Read San Fes 
cisco; Merchants’ Protective 
Union, Portland, Oreg. 
Collection Department. 





Tacoma‘ (Pierce) 
ALLYN & Mime, > unk Allyn, Frank Align, Jr.) 
321 Fidel Refers to London & San 
ts eral and State #4 &o. 


Walla Walla* (Walla Walla).......... «+00. W. Clark 


WEST VIRGINIA, 


Cowen ebster) 
Erbacon (Webster)......++......-...- 
Fairmont* (Marion)...... eusces «oees.--A. B. Fleming 








Peter 
Ri 


Point 
BR 
Ravel 
Riple: 
Saint 
Sister 
Wain 
Way! 
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Whee 


will 
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jow Martinsville* (Wetzel) Watertown (Jefferson - William H. Woodard Bay (Lunenburg) .... .---. to Lunenburg 
“ . w, NE NEWMAN a . Refers to | Waupaca* ( * eovccees Irving P. Lord | New (Pictou) .... Fraser, Jonnison & 
ow Martinrviie B ames Hill, Mont Wausau" peo Ryan, Hurley & Jones | North (Cape Breton)... ... McDonald & Butts 
Barroan, Levi Sen bee Vaat Snnerior (Dongiaa)............ aie & Winaer — ( + ceed oa o aquend o . 8. Muir 
to Arcadia Brookfield* (Queens) ......- rofton U. 
Ober, BY Morgan, J. dilgeinn Merchants (Camberland)......Bend to Amherst, N. 
° «rkersburg* (Wood) ieenasacsiose Send to New Glasgow 
K & SMITH. Refer to Parkers Sydney’ \Oape 
wetdona, Fire N Tosenet and Second Nat . Collins nese Ross Block. Refer to Bank 
v &Am : 
*" Jational and Wiret Netional Banke. O. i. Formate Colchester)... .....-...--Longworth & 
Petersburg (Grant) .............. Forman EW Mann| ( eoeceescoceese to New G 
Reter to Keyser Bank, Keyser, Va. F. Mecum | Windsor (Hants)...........-..--.-.--. W. M. 
Point oy (Mason) ............--..-3. 8. Spencer Yarmouth* (Yarmouth).....Sandford H. Pelton, K. 0. 
enswood S aeannen “e 
v ( 


Wayne* (W 
Wellsburg” ( 
Wheeling* (Ohio) 





li and a Attorney ? for Cen’ 
ti ‘or iter 
Wheeling Bank. 
W illiamson* (Mingo) 
DOUGL*S W BROWN. Refersto James Donivan, 
Clerk Coun 


ty Court, 
She & Goodykoontz. Refer to Bank of 
jameson. 
WISCONSIN. 

Algova (Kewaunee)........ .... eetpecs M. T. Parker 

Refers to Bank of eosencol 
Antigo (Amugiads) ......- 0000s ceeeee John H. Trever 
Appleton* (Outagomie) ........... LYMAN E. BAR ES 
Arcadia (Trempealean) ....- RICHMOND & RICHMOND 

References: Bank 

Bank of Galesville, ’ 
Ashland { Decoccccee abdenwnes D. E. 
Pacccnnccee eocns sevens Bentley & Kelly 

Beloit (Rock) ......-..0.+-se-eeee .-Theo. D. Woolas 
Blair (Trempealean)............--.--- Send to Arcad 


cate 
hn J. Blaine. Refers to Bank of A. J. Pipkin 
and State Bank of Boscobel. 
William E. Howe. Refers to Bank of A. J. Pipkin 
at Boscobel. 


Briggsville (Marquette) ............ ......A. L. Wood 
Uhippewa Fails* ( ee --Jenkins & Jenkins 
Clintonville (Waupaca).............- mt | 4 & 

Columbus (Columbia)............. -----Paul D. Durant 
Danville F eectqecesoees -+---Send hy = 
Darlington* ‘ayette) .......... --.Orton & Osborn 
Dod, Sowa) penbnetocess «++ eee.-- Reese & Carter 
Doylestown ( RED cccacecdanced Send to Columbus 
Bau Claire* (Ean Claire)....... E. M. & F. D. Bartlett 
Eleva (Trempealean) ..............-.- Send to Arcadia 
Ettrick (Trempealean) ..............- Send to Arcadia 
Fall River (Columbia). ..... ««++--- Send w Columbus 
Fond du Lac* (Fond du Lac).......... E. P. Worthing 
Gales (Trempealean) ............ ia 
Green © (BEOWR)..<.cccoes John C. & A. C. Neville 

Refer to Green Bay W: 
Independence (Trempealean) ......... Send to Arcadia 


Janesville’ (Rock) 


FETHERS (0. H. de JEFFRIS (M. G.) & MOUAT (M 
ade _a a st. Attorneys for 


Savings Banks. All 
departmen 
Keyser (Columbia) ..........- --...- Send to Columbus 
Kenosha’ (Kenosha)...... eesece & Kroncke 
Kewaunee * (Kewaunee) ...... ««e----- John Wattawn 
La Urosse* (La Crosse).............-... Miller & Wolfe 
Lancaster ( t)........Bushnell, Watkins & Moses 
Lowall (Dodge)......--+-0++-0++: 00. Send to Columbus 
Madisun* ;Dane) 


RALPH W. J4C MAN, Commercial and Corporation 
law. Refers to First National Bank and Bank 
of Wisconsin. 

Marinette :Marinette) ....... ««+++~--Quinlan & Daily 
MILWAUKEE” (Milwaukee) 
LOODGOOD, KEM°ER & BLOODGOOD. Attor- 
neys end Counsellors. 39-46 Mitchell Bldg. 
Milwaukee. Wis. References: First Nation 


New Be = Faw. eoese eee ee A. Holmes 


Oran an a ans: Morrow 
(Winnebago) .............Hame & Oellerich 


Oshkosh* ( 





rea.pealean (Trempealean -soseseeg Send to Arcadia 
'roqua* (Vernon) ......... s0rrbe Graves & Mahony 
aterloo (Dane) 








Com- 

merci. and mining law. Refers to 
First aliocal Bank of Rawling or any bank in 
State of Wyoming. 


Rock ey See ps'cscee my NP & Watts 
Sheridan 





PORTO RICO. 


SAN JUAN.............- oos---J08eph Anderson, Jr 





PHILLIPPINE ISLANDS 


BEATE .cccccccccecscssce cecesces Lyons & Wolfson 





HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


BRR ncosacewnscactecs cenecnsecnecanes Wise & Nickens 
Refers to First Bank of Hilo aay 
Homalale.....ccce ccccccescooccccescs . 8. Humphreys 





CANADA. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Cranbrook (Kootenay).................Send to Nelson 
Greenwood (Kootenay) 
em nr | al RR Bak 


.) 
Nelson (Kootenay).............. Taylor & H 
New Denver ( ‘~ den 





Vanoouver (Vancouver)................-. 
Victoria* (Victoria) ...... Drake. Jackson 4 Helmeken 


MANITOBA. 
Brandon* (Brandon)....... ............-H. L. Adolph 






-E 
Tupper, Phippend Tepper 
NEW BRUNSWICK. 


Fredericton (York)................- ARTHUR R. SLIPP 
Refers to The Bank of Nova Scotia and The Peo- 
ple’s Bank of Nova Scotia. 
Westmoreland 


B. Connell 
of ‘ova Scotia and People’s Bank 


NEW FOUNDLAND. 
St. Johna (St. Johns) ...............++- Kent & Howley 


NORTH WEST TERRITORIES. 


Calgary* ee svensccoess W. L. Bernard 
Sdmonton (Alberta Ter.)..............Taylor & Boyle 


Assiniboia Ter.) ........-.Haultain & Robson 
Tetktown thastaibeie Ter.) teeonad James F. 
NOVA SCOTIA. 
Amherst* (Cumberland). . ee ee ee 
Annapolis (Annapolis) ....- L. J. Ri 


water ( burg) ......... “Send to Lunenburg 
Ch (Lanenbuarg) .............Send to Lunenburg 


HALIFAX* (Halifax) 
HARRIS, HENRY & CAHAN. (Richard C. Weldon, 
D.C.L., Ph.D., KC. ;_Robt. E. Harris, 


K. C.;' William A. Senry, L.L.B.; Charles 
H. LL.B.) Solicitors in Canade for 
the Im War tand Adm ; 


and for the = Bank of 
and Union Bank of 
marine and admiralty practice; notaries. 


ONTARIO. 
Barrie* (Simcoe)..............--+--e00+++- agg Deans owe 
Se in accesses illiam N. Ponton 
Chatham* Jenncosssss Wig, Pike & any 
Galt (Waterloo) .............2.---s<+--- 


Ho A RE RCI 
ps mnogu ee Francis King 


99 Dundas st. Refers to Molsons Bank, 
branch, or Ontario Loan & Debenture Co., London. 


Ottawa (Carleton) 
MacCRAKEN. 9g & ~~ —y Barris- 
ters, Solicitors, ete. 


Court and De- 
partmental Agente. to Bank of Ottawa. 


McLAURIN & one (G. Le ~~ St.D. ab Hal- 
dane Millar), 19 o Saas? 





Notaries, 
Deering 
Seaforth (Huron) 
St. Catharines* (Lincoln).. 
TORONTO* (York) 
Douglas & Murray, 61 Victoria street. 
Toronto Junction (York)............-. JOHN JENNINGS 
Windsor* (Essex) ...........- eonéecee ----Ellis & Ellis 


Danville ( © in tentioaenieenoennne L. Joubers 
Refers to TownshipsB’k at Richmond, Que. 


MONTREAL* (Montreal) ..... neseanel Butler & sin 
New Carlisle (Bonaventure) .....James Edward Mill 


Quebdeo* ( Dist.) .....Caron, Pentland & Staart 





MEXICO. 


00 ae 
J, L. STARR HUNT, Calle de Montealegre, No. 20. 
to Cyrus J. Lawrence & Sons. — 
18 Wall st! N. Y¥.; J. Milton Cornell, of J. B. 
- M Cornell, iron manufacturers, 26th st. 


N. ¥.; Carl A. Gersdorft, of Guthrie, Crav: 
& Henderson, attorneys, 40 Wall st., N. Y. 





ENCLAND. 


LONDON (Middlesex 
Jno. Burke ~~ 7 New Square, Lincolns Inn 
& Mores Passage (opp. Law Courts) Carey st. 





FRANCE. 


PARIS. 
ae GOIRAND, French A 
Vendome. 


900 pages, Price 6.00, post tive. Baker, Voor- 
hees & Co gn ge York; Stevens & 
poy re Daye 





JAPAN. 
YOKOHAMA. 
GEORGE H. SCIDMORE, Counsell at Law. 
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SPECIAL LIST OF ATTORNEYS 


~~ 


W. F. DELANEY, 


Attorney at Law, 
Hooms 2 and 3 Commercial Hall, 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN, 
COLLECTIONS AND CUMMERCIAL LAW. 








Refers to Mechanics’ National Bank. 


pot TS, MIDLIGE & HIGGINS, 
Lawyers, 

Notary Public in office. Bankruptcy & Corporation Law 
a Specialty. 


COMMERCIAL TRUST COMPANY BUILDING, 
15 to 21 Exchange Place, JERSEY CITY,N.J. 


Prompt and careful attention given to Collections, Com- 
mercial Litigation, and taking of depositions. New Jersey 
pommte for Corporations incorporated under New Jersey 
awe. 

heferences :—Hudson County National Bank ; Commer- 
cial Trust Co. 





A. P BRADSTREET, 


Attorney at Law, 
Odd Fellows’ Bidg. WATERBURY, CONN. 


GENERAL LAW PRACTICE. 





Refers to Thomaston National Bank, Thomaston. 


NEAL & BARBER, 


Attorneys and Counselors at Law, 


Rooms 58 to 61 Sonna Bldg, BOISE, IDAHO. 


Practice in all State and Federal Courts, and before U.8 
Land Office. Commercial, Corporation and Banking Liti- 
gation aspecial'y. Fully equipped collection department 
under management of able attorney. 

References: American “ondine& Trust Co.,of Baltimore 
City; Mercantile Adjusie,, Snow-Church and various other 
collection agencies; Capital State bk of Idaho, Boise,idaho 








N. RUFUS GILL. ROGER T. GILu. 
ROBERT L. GILL. ALBERT 8. GILL 


N. RUFUS GILL & SONS 
Attorneys and Counselors at Law, 


Wallis Building, 215 St. Paul Street, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Refer to Central Foundry of New York, Baltimore Trust 
& Guarantee Co., tienry McShane Mfg. Co., Fidelity & De 
posit Trust Co. of Maryland 





CaBLE AppREss “HikRBAK.” Established 188. 


HERBERT L. BAKER, 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, 
30 Ceurt Street, (Phone 3621.) BOSTON, MASS. 
Practice in al! State and Federal Courts. 
Collections and Commercial Litigation given prompt 


attention. Bankruptcy and Corporation Law a specialty 


Depositionstaken. Make conimi»sion to Herbert L. Baker, 
Notary Public. 


References: Beacon Trust & Safe Deposit Co. or an 
bank in Boston. . 





FRED. WADSWORTH MOORE. OLIVER WADSWORTH SHEAD 
Telephone, 1257 Haymarket. 


MOORE & SHEAD, 


Attorneys & Counselors at Law, 


5 Tremont Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
General Law and Corporation Practice. 


Refer to Mercantile Trust Co., Lee, Higginson & Co.. 
Bankers; Vermilye & Co., Bankers; Bradstreet & Co., 
Browning, King & Co,, Clothiers; University proce, Cam 
bridge; C. C. Harvey & Co., Piano Mfrs.; Arthur C. Har 
vey Co., Wholesale Steel. 








F. D. WEAVER, 
Counselor at Law, 


CAMDEN, N. J. 


GENERAL PRACTICE. COMMERCIAL COLLECTIONS 
Resident Agent for non-resident corporations. 





Refers to National State Bank. 





ALBERT C. HEULINGS, 
Attorney at Law, 


Temple Building. 415 Market Street, 


CAMDEN, N. J. 
GENERAL PRACTICE AND COLLECTIONS. 


Acts as resident agent for non-resident corp A 
Refers to National State Bank and Security Trust Co. 











J BAYARD KIRKFATRICK, 


Attorney and Counselor at Law. 


532 Prudential Building, NEWARK,N.J. 
HANDLES ALL KINDS OF LEGAL BUSINESS, 


Refers to Fidelity Trust Co., Essex County Nat’) Bank. 





GEORGE H. PEIRCE, 


Counselor at Law, 


164 Market Street, NEWARK, N. J. 


Master and &xamuiner in Chancery, Supreme Court Com- 
missioner, General Practice io State and United States 
Courts; Coliection Department. 

Represerts New Jerscy Corporations Office and Organiza- 

jon Company. ’ 
References ou Reauest. 


POWELL & CADY, 


Attorneys & Counselors, 


206 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
67 St. James Place, Brooklyn, N.Y. City. 








Practice in State and Federal Courts. 





CHARLES F. HAINES, 
Attorney at Law, 


Arcade Bidg., PHILADELPHIA, PA 


References :—Franklin Nat'l] Bank, Commercial Trust 
Co., Fidelity Trust Co.. Geo H. sley, Supt Brad- 
street's; Hall Bros, & Wood, 54th st. and Lancaster Ave. 
all of Philadelphia. 





Joun L. PRESTLEY. Hankey J.Nessit_ 
PRESTLEY & NESBIT, 


Attorneys at Law, 


Suite 76 St. Nicholas Bidg., 450 Fourth Ave. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


“ Telephone 2522.” Bowl Public in Office. 
GENERAL PRACTICE IN CITY 
STATE AND FEDERAL COURTS. 
Specia) attention given to real estate, collections, bank- 
a and municipal law. 
eferences: Freehold Bank, Union National Bank, Mer- 
cantile Trust Co., Fidelity Title & Trust Co. of Pittebur, 5 
First Natiom.| Bank of Carnegie,Pa., First Nationa! Ban: 
of McDonald, Pa. 


J. W. McPONALD, 
Attorney ai Law, 


910 te 913 Mears Building, 
SCRANTON, a Vale (a eee Ss Te 
GENERAL PRACTICE. PERSONAL ATTENTION 
GIVEN ALL COLLECTIONS. 








Refers to Dime Deposit & Discount Bank. 





N. SARGENT itoss. H. CU. BRENNEY ay. 


ROSS & BRENNEMAN, 


Attorneys at Law, 
GENERAL PRACTICE, 


Joliection Department, A. J. BRENNEMAN, MasacGER 
NOTARY PUBLIC. 
YORK, - ~ - . = PA 


Refer to City Bank, or any bank in city. 





W, M. CROOK, 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, 
Blanchette Estate Building, Rooms 1, 13, 15 ani 1) 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS. 





Practice fn all courts, State and Federal. Commer \s 
‘aw.corporation and land |itigation given carefu) atten’ 
— to Beaumont National Bank. Wewern Union 
sode. 





A. B. SELDNER, 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, 
234 Main Street. Nortolk County, 
NOKFOLh. VA. 
PRACTICE IN STATE AND FEUEKAL COURTS 
Commercial, Corporation and Real Estate —;-.gation. 
Reference: Any bank tn Norfolk. 


Long Distance Telephone 1023. Notary Public, 





EDWIN P. COX, 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, 


Room 4, Merchants’ National Bank Building, 
RICHMOND, VA. 
Local Counsel for Soutnern Raflway Company, for City of 
Manchester and County of Chesterfield. Notary Public. 
References: Merchants’ Nationa’ Kank, State Bank of 
Virginia, Scott & Stringfellow, Kankers & brokers. 


THE LAW OF COMMERCIAL PAPER. 


By Ciaxistorazr G. Tizpemay, A.M., L.L.B 
Author of 





“Rea Property” and “ Limitations of Police Power” 


Includes all specie « instruments of indebtednes and 
written evidences of property that are used tn the com- 
merce of the worid, the law of Bille and Notes. cf 
Negotiable Instruments, constitutes but « par 
of thesubject. Besides Bills and Netes, and every- 
thing pertaini::g ~> them, the book containsample ex- 
planations of «~e law reiating to 

Guaranties, Checks, Bank-Notes, Unitee 

States Treasury Notes and Bills of Credit, 

Gevernment & Municipal Bonds, Cerpora- 

tien Securities or Coupon Bonds, Certificates 

of Stock, Receivers’ Certificates, Certificates 
of Deposit, Warchouse Keceipts, Bille of 

Lading, Tickets of Common Carriers, Tickets 

ot Admission to Entertainments, Meal Tick- 

ets, Letters ot Credit and Circular Notes. 

A glance at this list of subjects will disclose the justice 
of the claim we makes thatthis new work on Com- 
mercial Paper is as comprehensive, if not 
more so, as any existing two or three volume 
beok. lt has only become possible to bring the entire 
ubject within the covers of one volume by the employs 
ment of the author’s well-known skill in combining 
remarkable condensation of statement with 
unexcelled perspicuity of expression, Super 
fluous words are eliminated, and every needful word 
retained. In short, the statement made above cevers tle 
whole ground, viz.: the new book is written onthesty!e 
of the author’s work on REAL PROPERTY 
whose simple, lucid method of expression has, more thes 
anything else, won for the* work the felicitous repul+- 
tion it has. 

1039 Pages. PRICE, 86.00. 
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